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By Richard 


THE CONFERENCE AT THE CROSS 
Roaps.—II. By H. W. M. 


A LONDON DIARY 





[The Editor will be pleased to consider manuscripts if accom- 
panied by stamped and addressed envelopes. He accepts no 
responsibility, however, for manuscripts submitted to him.) 


Events of the Geek. 


THE optimism of the Entente politicians with 
regard to the condition of Germany should have 
received a rude shock by the news of the 
assassination of Kurt Eisner, the provisional President 





of the Bavarian Free State, on February 20th. Eisner | 


was shot through the head from behind while walking in 


the streets of Miinich by a young aristocrat called Count | 


Arco-Valley. | The circumstances of the assassination 
are still obscure. 
in Miinich, who have recently been reinforced by some 
of the Berlin extremists, determined to retaliate upon the 
Majority Socialist Auer, who has lately been in conflict 
with Eisner. On the next day, while Auer was con- 
demning the outrage at the opening session of the 
Bavarian Diet, he was shot by an extremist, who, after 
bringing down his man, emptied his revolver indis- 
criminately into the assembled deputies. Auer, who was 
at first reported to have been killed outright, proves to 
have been seriously wounded, but likely to recover. 
* * * 

THE consequences of the assassinations are twofold. 
As far as Bavaria herself is concerned, it means that she 
is deprived of her only two capable leaders. Auer is a 
sound practical labor leader who enjoys great influence 
and prestige. Eisner had shown himself to be much more 
than this. He was the one upstanding figure which the 
revolution produced ; and was, in point of fact and time, 
the spiritual leader of the whole revolution. The inevit- 
able result of the loss of these two men is that 
the Soviet movement has received a vast increase of 
strength in Bavaria. There seems to be no doubt 
of the existence of a real counter-revolutionary plot, in 
which Prince Joachim of Prussia was implicated. The 
sequence of the events which followed is not clear. We 
do not know whether the proclamation of a Communist 
Republic by the Spartacists took place before or after the 
rapprochement between the Independent and the 
Majority Socialists—in other words, whether the Com- 
munist Government was directed against the new 
Socialist combination or the new Socialist’ combination 
against the Communists. In any case the Diet is 
indefinitely adjourned; and it is possible that it will 
never be allowed to meet again. 








| opposition of Scheidemann. 
| Council of Soviets, which was 





THE establishment of the Soviet system in Bavaria 
(which need not necessarily be of the oppressive Russian 
type, as the example of the Soviet Government in Bruns- 
wick shows) is fairly certain. Outside Bavaria the 
repercussion of the Bavarian outrage is bound to be 
immediate. There was already among the various Work- 
men’s and Soldiers’ Councils, even where the Majority 
Socialists happened to be in a majority, a feeling of 


| embitterment against Noske’s behavior as Commander- 


in-Chief, and it is not merely the Independents who 
charge him with having made himself the tool of 
militarism. The feeble show made by the Government. 
parties at Weimar has given the Independents there a 
splendid opportunity for propaganda. They have already 


| identified themselves with the Soviets, which in their 


manifesto they describe as the only safeguard against 
counter-revolution. The Munich assassination come pat 
to prove their point, and in a situation in which so 


| moderate a man as Eduard Bernstein considers that there 


is a real danger of militarist revival for the suppression 
of genuine Socialism, the force of the illustration must be 
tremendous. 


. * * 


THE etfect of the strengthened Soviet movement is 
already being felt in Weimar, where the debates have lost, 


| touch with the facts of the situation, which hinges on the 
Apparently the Spartacus men | 


question whether the Assembly has any authority at all. 
Apparently President Ebert is more or less alive to the 
danger, and favors the embodiment of a national Soviet 
in the constitution as a subsidiary organ of government 
to deal with industrial questions; and now that the 
Bavarian Socialists have secured the inclusion of the 
Soviet in their State constitution, it seems inevitable 
that the Empire will be forced to follow suit, despite the 
Meanwhile, the Central 
supposed to have 
disappeared after handing over its powers to the new 
Government, has convoked a new Congress in March. 
How considerable is the increase in the power of the 
Independent Socialists and their allies is shown by the 
fact that in the municipal elections in Berlin they 
received more votes than the Majority. There is, indeed, 
a manifest turn of the tide. 


* * * 


ALL accounts are now agreed that the lower classes 
in Germany are on the verge of starvation. No matter 
what may be the political views of the investigator, if he 
penetrates to the society which cannot afford the fancy 
prices of the hotels, he has to admit that it is systemati- 
cally under-nourished. Impartial evidence puts the 
number of deaths from starvation at 800 a day; and it 
would be reasonable to say that the principal reason why 
the proletarian action has not been more violent is 
that mal-nutrition produces apathy. The Government 
has nevertheless heen forced to announce that the present 
miserable ration will have to be drastically reduced in 
March. A Government which is as shaky as that of 
Herr Scheidemann does not make such an announcement, 
unless it is unavoidable. We can only repeat that if the 
Entente does not desire that the proceedings of the Paris 
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Conference should become as unreal as those of Weimar, 
it should employ every ship and every ounce of food it 


can spare in the belated endeavor to reinforce the 


tottering frame of Germany. 
7 * * 


Tue urgency of the German situation overshadows 
all other things. Beside it the controversies of 
the Commission on Reparation appear unmeaning. 
One may note an indication that the French are 
beginning to appreciate the fact in the suggestion 
that England and America should share that portion of 
the French war costs which will not be recovered from 
Germany. One also wonders how the Coalition voter 
will take that suggestion when it is translated, as it 
soon will have to be, into pounds, shillings, and pence. 
At the same time the German crisis tends to over- 
shadow the Franco-Polish plan, for which assiduous 
propaganda is being made, of the ‘‘ Slav bloc’’ from 
Danzig to Trieste, which involves the separation of East 
and West Prussia from Germany and her complete isola- 
tion from her natural market. To this end the Polish 
divisions in France would be disembarked at Danzig. 
The plan is as pretty a seed-bed of future wars as could 
be devised. In the present condition of Eastern Europe 
it is fantastic. It would make the Bolshevists and the 
Germans natural allies. There is a considerable chance 
of their being allies already; it should hardly be the 
business of the Paris Conference to expedite the process. 


* * * 


Mr. Wison has lost no time in preparing opinion in 
the States to accept his policy of the League of Nations, 
and to authorize him to join America to the European 
Powers as a guaranteeing State. This will encounter a 
good deal of Republican opposition, which is already 
grouped under the Monroe Doctrine or the earlier 
doctrine of Washington. The President’s attack was 
bold. America, he said, was the hope of the world and 
the very confidence which her disinterestedness inspired 
laid a burden on the shoulders of her people. To that 
plea the Senate maintains its answer that America 
cannot be held resporsible for European policy, and there 
is no immediate break in the ranks of his opponents. The 
President will probably appeal to public opinion against 
them; and his one weak point is that as it stands the 
draft scheme of the League is not a guarantee of peace 
but of renewed strife, that the popular force which is 
his strength is not represented on it, that conscription 
will remain, and that the Europe whose political life 
America will be asked to assist, will still be split in two, 
and re-formed on military lines. That is not the 
par Americana of the Boston speech. 

* * * 

We hope that if the House of Commons has any 
regard for its powers and rights, it will institute a 
strict investigation of the system of embargoes which 
private traders and associations of traders have combined 
to set up with the connivance of the Board of 
Trade. The latest exclusion is aniline dies, so 
that the new British undertaking is secured as 
a monopoly and can deal as it pleases with the 
industries dependent on its wares. No one 
knows how or why these favors have been 
obtained, and what arguments have been used to induce 
Sir Albert Stanley to grant them. Considering what 
one knows of his mind on economics, he is about the 
last Minister to be trusted with such a responsibility ; 
but in any case it is monstrous that a single man should 
have this power of securing fortunes to selected traders, 
and setting up the most drastic kind of Protection with- 
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out recourse to Parliament. The House of Commons 
ought to have before it a list of all these embargoes, 
should examine it in Committee, and call Sir Albert 
Stanley to explain and defend his policy in regard to 
every one of them. 

% * . 


THE Government have taken the important step of 
setting up a Ministry of Ways and Communications, 
with a view, we suppose, to an eventual nationalization of 
the three competing and dissociated services of roads— 
high-roads, roads with rails, and water-roads. Elec- 
trical power is to be brought under the same superinten- 
dence. The war-control of the railways is to be 
continued for two years, with the bridges, canals, tram- 
ways and electrical concerns which now supply so large a 
measure of power for transport, and other means of inland 
navigation. Within that period there will be 


.unity of control, and changes of organization are 


to be considered. The greatest of these is nationalization, 
and this, of course, will require a resort to Parliament. 
The County Councils will probably resent the loss of the 
highways, but we do not see how one section of the general 
problem of economizing and improving transport can be 


left out. 
” * * * 


THROUGH the mouth of her Minister of Marine, M. 
Leygues, France has officially declared that she ‘“ cannot 
possibly admit’’ that the German fleet should be 
scrapped. On the contrary, it must be incorporated in 
the French Navy. On the other side, the British 
Admiralty declares that the Government attaches the 
greatest importance to the point that these ships should 
not continue to form part of any of the naval armaments 
of the world. The opposition ‘is diametrical. Quite 
frankly we are tired of hearing of the “ special claims ”’ 
of France. One would have thought that France would 
have laid special claim to a period of prolonged peace ; 
instead of that her special claims tend all the same 
direction—towards introducing once more into the world 
the intolerable competition of armaments which precipi- 
tated the world-war. We leave aside the fact that the 
French proposal ignores the League of Nations, for in 
that respect it is merely characteristic of the mentality 
of the present French Government, though not, we 
believe, of the French people.  "-' the French 
Government would do well to remember that a proposal 
of this kind will certainly alienate those in England 
who believe that an omnipotent British Navy is worth a 
dozen Leagues. For our part, we should like to see all 
the warships at the bottom of the seas, and all the 
cannon turned into ploughshares. But few in this 
country are prepared, at France’s bidding, or anyone 
else’s, to see the race of armaments deliberately started 
all over again. 

* * * 


He who sells himself to Mephistopheles cannot 
always be sure when his soul’s price will be required of 
him. Mr. George has had rather a short enjoyment of 
the privileges of his bargain with Toryism and a quick 
reminder of its pains. For example, he has already been 
reminded that if he wants to keep a Tory majority at his 
back, he must insure not only the best kind of Tory 
candidate but the worst. Take Mr. Mason, the Con- 
servative who is standing for West Leyton, and to whom 
Mr. George has sent a gushing letter of support. Mr. 
Mason has been in Parliament before. When he was 
there, he voted against everything that could be called 
Liberal or democratic, but more particularly against Mr. 
George’s special conception of Liberalism and democracy. 
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He voted for contributory old-age pensions. He voted 
for the rejection of the great Budget. He voted against 
all Mr. George’s land reforms. He voted against a 
minimum wage; against eight hours for miners ; against 
Home Rule; in short, against every social plan or 
palliative which Mr. George has ever produced or sup- 
ported. What, therefore, has happened? Mr. Mason has 
not ceased to be a Tory of the Tories; on the contrary, 
he has renewed his profession of faith in, reaction. Is 
it then Mr. George who has ceased to be a Liberal? 
* * * 

Tue first regiment to come home from the war 
marched through London last Tuesday evening. The 2nd 
Grenadiers detrained at St. Pancras to the music of “ See 
the Conquering Hero Comes,”’ from massed bands. ‘The 
air must have made some of the men smile a little grimly. 
Twelve men of the original battalion survive; not an 
oflicer who went with it to France marched back with it 
to Chelsea Barracks. And the Press, which has main- 
tained the fable of the Cheerful Tommy throughout the 
war, characteristically showed a touch of indignation 
wheia reporting the home-coming because the public did 
not turn out to cheer the men. Do they imagine people 
have no hearts? For the Press, of course, talked of Mons, 
the Marne, the Aisne, and Ypres, as though the war 
ended in the winter of 1914. How many of the men of 
the 2nd Grenadiers who hurriedly assembled from rest 
billets, and marched straight off, not knowing what was 
the trouble, to retrieve the disaster of Cambrai, came 
home the other evening? Indeed, how many of its men 
who assaulted the Hindenburg line last August, and did 
so much to end the war, were with it? France and 
Belgium are dotted with the graves of the 2nd Grenadiers 
from Boesinghe to the Somme, and then away to 
Maubeuge. Many of the spectators grouped in the 
twilight of Tuesday evening as the Guardsmen swung 
along, saw not men, but ghosts. It is not easy to cheer 
such memories as these. 

* x * 


Ir is very difficult at the present stage to pass judg- 
ment upon the industrial situation. As we write, the 
great Industrial Conference is assembling at West- 
minster, and clearly the future for industry depends very 
largely upon its fate. On the one hand, it may be merely 
the theatre for the display .of oratorical fireworks by 
the Prime Minister and others; and in that case it is safe 
to say that it will do no good whatever. On the other 
hand, if the Government really means business, 
it will gladly accept the resolution, notice of 
which has been given by Mr. Arthur Henderson. Mr. 
Henderson, realizing the futility of endeavouring to 
thrash out complicated problems in a mass meeting, 
wants the Conference to set up a Provisional Commission, 
which will then divide itself into sub-committees to 
consider hours, wages, unemployment, the relations of 
Capital and Labor, and other problems, and will then, 
report its proposals back to a further Conference. 
Although, for reasons which we give elsewhere, we can- 
not accept the present Conference as a body sufficiently 
representative for an Industrial Parliament, we earnestly 
hope that Mr. Henderson’s suggestion will be accepted, 
and that every effort will be used to make the further 
Conference, which should be called as soon as the Sub- 
Committees have reported, far more representative of the 
industrial interests and opinions of the community as a 
whole. 

* * * 

THE miners, as we write, have further adjourned 

their decision on the question of postponing strike action 


till after the interim report of the proposed Commission, - 





and of accepting seats upon it. Already, however, Mr. 
Smillie and others have powerfully urged the acceptance 
of the Government’s latest offer, and there seems to be 
a probability that their wise advocacy will carry the day. 
This, of course, will not by any means bring with it the 
settlement of the question: it will only postpone a strike, 
and transfer the centre of interest for the time being to 
the deliberations of the Commission. Clearly everything 
depends on the personnel of the Commission. Reports of 
Royal Commissions are determined less by the delibera- 
tions or the evidence than by the personality of their 
members. This is especially the case when broad 
questions of principle, such as nationalization, are under 
discussion. This fact is, of course, perfectly known to 
Mr. George, and as scon as the names of the Commis- 
sioners are published, it should be possible to forecast 
their report. We shall then know whether Mr. George 
means to try for a real solution by means of nationaliza- 
tion, or whether he is merely playing for time, or for 
a profit-sharing scheme. The miners would be wise to 
insist that they themselves, or the Labor representatives 
at the Industrial Conference, should appoint a full half 
of the members of the Commission. This would show 
that the Government means to work for a real settlement 
-—a point on which many of the miners have so far been 
very coubtful. 


* * * 


TuEsE doubts were certainly not dispelled by Mr. 
George’s display of economics in the House of Commons 
on Monday. He first said that the miner’s demands 
could not be granted without inquiry, and in saying so he 
obviously had a good case. But then he went on to state 
dogmatically and apparently in all seriousness that the 
granting of the miners’ demands would mean an increase 
of between 8s, and 10s. per ton in the price of coal. No 
conceivable arithmetical process could possibly give this 
result, which more than doubles even a high expert 
estimate of the increase involved. Moreover, these 
estimates are all based on tlre assumption of there being 
no change in the method of carrying on the industry— 
no economy resulting from the working of the pits as a 
single system, and no growth of mechanical methods. 
In short, it ignores the possible economies of nationaliza- 
tion, and thereby gives a totally misleading impression of 
the miners’ demands. Such a speech could only be 
regarded as prejudicing in advance the judgment of a 
Commission upon whose impartial inquiry so much, on 
Mr. George’s own statement, must depend. 


Tue Government has at last taken the first step in 
applying the Whitley Report to the public services by 
inaugurating a scheme of joint councils in the industrial 
establishments belonging to the State—the Dockyards, 
Woolwich Arsenal, and some others. The scheme is not 
a very good one, its chief fault lying in an infinite multi- 
plication of committees and a possibility of overlapping 
and confusion between them. But, though the plan is 
indifferent, it is well that something has been done at 
last. Meanwhile the Associations of the Post Office and 
the Civil Service, which have been anxiously demanding 
the application of the Whitley Report ever since it was 
first adopted by the Government, are still waiting in vain 
for any reply. Yet surely it is obvious that Government 
service is the most fruitful soil for experiments in joint 
control. Councils in the Government service would be 
free from the dangers which beset Whitley Councils in 
private industry, of becoming agencies for the promotion 
of Tariff Reform. And they would be valuable experi- 
ments in the application of democracy to industry. 
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Politics and Affairs, 


THE WAY TO A LEAGUE OF PEOPLES. 


“The nations of the world have set their hands now 
to do a great thing, and they are not going to slacken 
their purpose. And when I speak of the nations I do 
not speak of the Governments of the world. I speak 
of the peoples who constitute the nations of the world.” 


Wuat is this great thing the peoples have set their 
hands to do? It finds little expression in the Draft 
Covenant of Paris. In his great address to the citizens 
of Boston, containing these words, there is no allusion 
to this Draft. This could hardly be an undesigned 
omission. Mr. Wilson must know better than any of 
us that the will of the peoples of the earth does not 
enter and animate the groundwork of this so-called 
League of Nations. The Governments alone are repre- 
sented in it. They are the High Contracting Parties 
who appoint the Delegates and whose Prime or Foreign 
Ministers compose the Executive Council. Here is no 
provision for any Parliament, such as General Smuts 
conceived in his design, which should bring the peoples 
into direct contact with the new organ of international 
government, enabling them to participate in its 
deliberations and its judgments. The fatal flaw in the 
foundation of this structure is its complete autocracy. 
At no point do the peoples, their elected parliaments, or 
any other truly democratic control or even participation, 
emerge. The old diplomatists of the Foreign Offices, 
with their old national attitudes and habits of mind, 
are to get together in a fuller and more definitely 
ordered Concert of the Powers, assuming a larger 
authority for passing judgment upon the quarrels of all 
States, whether represented in this Concert or not, for 
disposing of derelict empires or backward territories, 
and for taking control of any other international work 
that may seem necessary or desirable. Now, who are 
the men who are to wield these immense powers of good 
or evil, for life and death, for peace and war, over the 
peoples of the earth? Are they chosen by those peoples 
themselves? Is it to be self-government in a society of 
nations? Not at all. As we pointed out last week, 
the centre of this vast power is vested in a self-consti- 
tuted autocracy of five Ministers, the five fixed stars in 
the international firmament, who control all the deter- 
mined judgments and actions of the League. 

If the League were permitted to take such a 
shape, it were better for the world that it had never been 
conceived. For it would make the world safe, not for 
tlemocracy, but for a new and stronger despotism, The 
peril is so great and imminent as to furnish an immediate 
test of the reality of democratic faith among our own 
and the other peoples whose very beings are thus 
jeopardized. The Labor Party, which has already pro- 
nounced for democratic control of international relations, 
the Liberal Party in this country, should lose no time 
in revealing the new danger to which the war-weary world 
is now exposed. If it is not too soon, it is also not too 
late to act. Every democratic organization in the political 
and the industrial world ought without delay to make a 
concerted and vigorous endeavor to rescue the idea of a 
League of Peoples from the body of this death. There 
is yet time. The idea of this League was not an invention 
of diplomatists. It sprang from a wide-spreading 
propaganda. It was an evangel of hope, gladly 
welcomed by the common people long before - it 
passed into the councils of the great. Let the people 
meet in conference through their accustomed organiza- 





tions—political, industrial, religious—and, taking this 
Draft of a false League in hand, formulate the amend- 
ments necessary to restore it to its true form, and 
breathe through it the breath of democracy and inter- 
nationalism. 

The first reform should be the conversion of 
the sham House of Delegates, meeting as provided 
in the Draft not even so often as once a year, 
into a real Parliament, endowed not only with 
deliberative but with legislative and executive 
powers in conjunction with those of the Executive 
Council. The body of States, as represented in the 
House of Delegates, should be conceived after the image 
of the United States Senate, in which the several States 
are represented on a basis of equality in a House possess- 
ing joint powers of legislation with the other House, 
where States are represented on a basis of popula- 
tion, z.e., according to a criterion of power. But the com- 
position of the House of Delegates is as important as its 
status. Direct election by the peoples is probably imprac- 
ticable. But the national Parliaments should choose by 
proportionate representation a sufficiently large number 
of members to secure a real impress of the popular will. 
In this way the breath of democracy might pass into 
the body of the League. 

But the present Draft League is not only 
undemocratic, It is not genuinely international. Its 
internationalism is mutilated in two ways. How can a 
League, composed in the first instance exclusively of war 
allies, and carrying in the very document the impress of 
its hostile and partial origin, perform the healing and 
pacifying functions of a genuine League of Nations? In 
the formation of a genuine League this partizanship must 
disappear. The test whether this is intended as a League 
of Peace or not is the admission upon equal terms of 
Germany. This test is “ up to”’ Mr. Wilson in particular, 
and to our Government. Both of them protested that, if 
Germany overthrew her military autocracy and entered 
the list of self-governing peoples, she should enter the 
League on equal terms with other nations. This was 
fully contemplated by General Smuts. But even had 
these explicit undertakings not been given, the obvious 
expediency of such a treatment should be decisive. ‘To 
leave her out, either as a punishment or a humiliation, is 
simply to cut off our nose to spite our face. The effect 
of not including Germany is hardly disputable. It 
must draw closer the two excluded countries, Germany 
and Russia, not to mention Austria, and though 
for the time being these may rank no longer as Great 
Powers in the military sense, great they must continue 
to be in every other sense that counts for the security 
and prosperity of the world. The population of these 
countries, their resources, their needs and interests, 
welded into a counterpoise to Western Europe, would 
soon expose the true nature of the Paris League, as 
one of the scales in a new Balance of Powers Why 
should not Germany enter the League as an original 
signatory State? In democratic constitution she is surel y 
as well qualified as Japan. If she is excluded, the League 
becomes a mere extension of the War Entente into the 
body of the world, to disturb and irritate its open wound, 

But the partiality which vests the power of tho 
League in the Big Five is only one of two fatal 
flaws in its internationalism. The other cuts quite as 
deep. It consists in the absolute power of veto, which, 
as Lord Robert Cecil has explained, attaches to each State 
in the Body of Delegates or the Council, enabling them to 
frustrate all action, except in the case of an agreed 
resort to arbitration. Failing that the intervention of 
the League for any purpose but a resolution of censure, 
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can be stopped by the dissent of one member. Now 
this is a denial of effective internationalism, as General 
Smuts clearly perceived when he declared that “ if its 
votes have to be unanimous, the League will be unwork- 
able.’’ The constitution must be amended so as to secure 
majority rule, with safeguards as to the size of the 
majority, or it is marked with futility at the outset. 

Several other reforms in the functions of the League 

are required in the interests of peace and equity. The 
principle of the ‘‘ Open Door,’’ of economic equality of 
opportunity, is cut down in the Draft to its smallest 
dimensions, and applied only to a _ portion of 
the areas under “ mandatory’? government. Now 
economic jealousies and antagonisms are at the 
root of nearly all dangerous disputes, and unless 
economic justice is firmly established in the constitution 
and working of the League, its foundations are laid in 
sand and not in rock. This does not necessarily signify 
the immediate declaration of a Free Trade world, highly 
desirable as that would be. But it does at least imply 
that the members of the League shall give full and equal 
opportunities both for trade and for investment in 
their colonies and protectorates, inclusive of the new 
mandatory areas. Unless the League accepts this 
principle and applies it, there is no security. For access 
to tropical and other materials is au essential of life to 
modern nations, and, if they are denied such access, they 
will continue to intrigue and in the last resort to fight for 
it. On this matter there must be complete solidarity 
of feeling and of interest between the public of America 
and of this country. For we have always stood for these 
equal rights in our Empire, up to the period of the war, 
and it was‘America, under the guidance of Mr. Hay, that 
in the case of China first firmly enunciated the modern 
doctrine of the Open Door, the international idea, as 
distinguished from the doctrine of Spheres of Influence, 
the separatist idea of competing nationalisms. 

The provisions of the Draft for disarmament and 
control over munitions are feeble, evasive, and unjust. 
The proviso which General Smuts deemed so essential, 
the abolition of conscription, should be put back. 
There should be an agreed basis for reduced national 
armaments, applicable both to military and naval forces, 
and the complete abolition of private trade in arms. The 
language of Article 8 about “ having special regard to the 
geographical situation and circumstances of each State,’’ 
which France quite openly interprets as entitling her to 
aunexations on her Eastern frontier, should disappear. 
The League must be made a preventive and not a buttress 
of aggression. The notion that it can be used as a second 
line of defence for national Chauvinism should be 
repudiated at once. The Permanent Bureau of Labor, if 
it is to be worth anything, must in appointment and in 
operation be removed from the hands of the official 
representatives of the Governments and be manned and 
controlled mainly by freely appointed representatives of 
labor organizations. Unless a Labor International is 
built. firmly into the structure of the League, the con- 
fidence of the great: working democracies will not be, and 
ought not to be, given to it. 

Such seem to us to be the main amendments essential 
to change this reactionary or timid scheme into what 
Mr. Wilson desires to see it made, a League of Peoples. 
We are not entitled to press these amendments on Mr. 
Wilson. But we can and do press them on our Govern- 
ment. We urge the people of this country to arouse 
themselves, even in the midst of their grave internal 
difficulties, to the necessity of saving for mankind the 


greatest experiment in its government that has ever been 
made. 
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THE WARNING OF MUNICH. 

lr the world and its temporary controllers are still sane, 
the revolver shots which killed Eisner, the Independent 
Socialist President, of Bavaria, and all-but killed Auer, 
his Majority Socialist coadjutor and opponent, should 
wake alarming echoes in their minds, for the report of 
those shots was the sharp and sudden crack which warns 
of the impending avalanche. The fact that it has been 
followed by a no less sudden calm confirms rather than 
diminishes the sense of danger. So little is generally 
known of even the more obvious elements in the political 
situation in Germany that the news that a compromise 
has been reached between the Majority Socialists and the 
Spartacus-Independents in Munich will probably be 
considered reassuring, not merely by the English public, 
which cannot be expected to see through the ignorance of 
the newspapers, but also by the English Government, 
whose actions in Paris do not indicate that it appreciates 
the realities of the German situation. 

The compromise in Munich is not reassuring; it is 
rather the opposite. It means that the Majority 
Socialists, in spite of the fact that the elections to the 
Bavarian Assembly proved them in voting strength ten 
times stronger than the Spartacus-Independents, have 
been forced to capitulate to them. The formation of a 
regular Bavarian Government on the basis of the elected 
assembly has been indefinitely postponed. The Workers’ 
and Soldiers’ Councils are to be recognized as a permanent 
institution, enjoying the right to present three members 
to the Ministry “in an advisory capacity.’”” The Ministry 
itself is to remain purely Socialist in composition, 
although both Socialist parties together are in a consider- 
able minority in the Bavarian Assembly. All this may 
sound very straightforward and satisfactory: but it 
means that at the moment when the chaos of interregnum 
was to be superseded by the establishment of an ordered 
Government based on the declared will of the majority 
of the Bavarian people, parliamentary government has 
heen completely suspended‘ At a moment when the 
National Assembly in Weimar has passed an interim 
constitution in which, as was necessary, the Workers’ 
and Soldiers’ Councils were ignored, these Councils have 
been declared a permanent institution in the largest State 
outside Prussia. 

The compromise is a direct challenge to the authority 
of Weimar. The challenge is, no doubt, unintentional ; 
and it is the more alarming for that reason. When we 
said that the Majority Socialists have capitulated to the 
extremists, we described the effect rather than the nature 
of the movement which has taken place. More correctly, 
the two Socialist parties have moved together instine- 
tively at a common alarm. In Bavaria there has always 
been a strong tendency among the Socialists to maintain 
a united front, due largely to a constant apprehension 
of the activities of the determined clerical enemy. Even 
at those moments when during the war the gulf between 
the Majority and Minority was widest, one of the chief 

Bavarian Socialist organs, the ‘‘ Frinkische Tagepost,’’ 
of Nuremberg, never ceased to advocate Socialist unity. 
It has now been restored again, after it had been broken 
in elections held under the shadow of the uprisings in 
Berlin in December and January. At that time a local 
and particularist fear of, a centralized Bolshevik Govern- 
ment operating ruthlessly from Berlin, conspired with a 
real annoyance at Eisner’s somewhat individual and 
high-handed actions to prepare a severe defeat for the 
Independents in the elections. But since that time many 
things have happened. The Central Government has 
made a determined effort to isolate and suppress the 
Workers’ and Soldiers’ Councils. Noske, as Commander- 
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in-Chief, has gained for himself the reputation (no doubt 
undeserved) of being a kind of democratic Ludendorff. 
The attempt has been made to employ Bavarian troops 
in. the fighting on the eastern frontier against the 
Bolsheviks. It has been made singularly easy for the 
Socialist who has not been brought directly into contact 
with the enormous difficulties which confront the Central 
Government to believe that plus ¢a change, plus e’est la 
méme chose. Weimar has not helped to remove the 
impression. All the pseudo-democratic figures of the 
old Reichstag are there. 

When even the respectably liberal “ Frankfurter 
Zeitung ’’ is forced to recommend that the walls of the 
Weimar Theatre should be placarded with notices saying : 
“ Do not forget, we have had a revolution,’’ it would not 
be strange that the average Socialist should be 
disillusioned, and in a condition particularly accessible 
to the suggestion that the revolution has been turned into 
a bourgeois humbug. We do not believe that this is 
true. The revolution was, indeed, semi-bourgeois in its 
origin, because the Majority Socialists have always been 
a semi-bourgeois party. It was a compromise revolution ; 
and it was a very good thing for Europe that it was. 
Europe does not want a Bolshevik, but a democratic 
Germany. 

Instead, however, of realizing what the first phase of 
the development of the German revolution was bound to 
be, seeing that the majority of German Socialists were 
patriotic Radicals, instead of straining every nerve and 
making every concession in order to maintain the desir- 
able equilibrium which was manifested in Weimar, the 
Allies have done their utmost to disturb it. Instead of 
making it clear to the German people that Weimar was 
acceptable in their eyes, they have done their best to 
show that they considered the assembly negligible. They 
have celebrated its successful meeting with a sudden and 
drastic intensification of the Armistice terms, and the 
promulgation of a scheme for the League of Nations by 
which Germany is to stand on the doormat for years and 
to receive nothing for her pains and patience. That 
equality of economic treatment, for the sake of which she 
would undergo the humiliation of a long period of 
probation, is silently omitted from the scheme. The 
Weimar Assembly was already discredited enough in the 
eyes of the German revolutionary who desired—as most 
of them did—a. sweeping change but no Bolshevism. The 
Allies have thrown a pail of dirty water in its face. It is 
not so much the incivility of the gesture that we deplore, 
as the complete lack of understanding of the situation 
which it betrays. We could appreciate, though we did 
not agree with, the attitude of those who said that the 
Allies must refrain from helping Germany until she had 
produced a stable and constitutional government with 
which we could deal. After all, to help Germany was 
not an act of charity but a mercantile transaction, and 
it could be urged that we had to see that the agent was 
empowered to act on behalf of the firm, and to know that 
the obligations which he undertook would be satified. 
But to insist that the agent should have credentials, to 
encourage his firm to believe that only by selecting and 
appointing him would it receive the necessaries for which 
it was waiting, and then when he comes forward to kick 
him in the stomach is not policy but low comedy. Low 
comedy, played between nations, is tragedy. 

The manifest duty of the Allies was to follow the 
formal recognition of the new German Government with 
an equally formal promise to help the Germany it 
represented with as much food and raw materials as they 
could spare. They had to show the vast mass of average, 
inarticulate Germans that it paid, even in a time of 








inevitable misery, to have an ordered and a democratic 
government. As far as democratic government is con- 
cerned, will anyone dare to say that Germany could have 
been treated worse if Wilhelm II. or another Kaiser were 
still at the head of the old Empire? And as for stable 
government, there is no answer to the Independent 
Socialist who points out to his misguided friend who voted 
Majority that it obviously would have been better to 
postpone the elections to the National Assembly (as the 
Independents urged) until a decent measure of compulsory 
Socialisation had been carried through. It is only too 
plain that the Germans have gained nothing by their 
National Assembly. The chief argument brought forward 
for orderly and peaceable elections was that the Allies 
would continue to treat Germany merely as a corpus vile 
until they had constituted authorities with whom to deal. 
It has been proved nugatory. 

The result of the folly which passes among the 
Allies for policy is not difficult to foretell. Munich is 
symptomatic. The active Socialists will draw together 
away from the old Majority leaders who have been dis- 
credited by the Entente, for they will realize that there 
is, after all, no reason why they should not make a 
thorough job of the revolution. On the other side, among 
the bourgeois democrats the apathy which has already 
become so marked will become conscious and desperate. 
They will refuse to accept the terms imposed upon them, 
and meet the Allies with a half-deliberate policy of 
passive resistance. The warnings given to the Allies 
by Ebert and Brockdorff-Rantzau are plain enough ; and 
anyone with an understanding of political signs will find 
emphatic proof that they were seriously meant in the 
violence of the attacks on Erzberger for signing the 
armistice agreement of January 17th. No one can say 
with certainty whether it is not already too late to 
repair the evil that has been done by allowing French 
policy to determine that of the Allies during the hybrid 
condition between war and peace. But even if there 
is yet time, we are not convinced that the Allies will 
use the fast slipping hour. 





A REAL PARLIAMENT OF INDUSTRY. 
Two centuries or less ago how small a thing was industry 
in the life of the nation! And to-day, whether we like 
it or not, industry is perforce the chief pre-occupation of 
our internal politics, and a chief distraction in 
our international affairs. We must think of industry 
because if we do not the dislocation of the industrial 
machine will soon throw our whole social system into 
confusion. We must organize industry, if only in order 
that we may get it safely out of the way, and so be able 
to think about it less. 

The end of the war has let loose the forces of internal 
discontent which even the war itself was scarcely strong 
enough to repress. We are faced, not merely vith a 
five years’ accumulation of grievances, not .nereiy with 
a revival of the old demands of which the war has pre- 
vented the earlier fulfilment, but with a swelling dis- 
content among men and women who have been taught to 
expect that, the scarcely tolerable burden of war re- 
moved, all will be for the best in this best of all possible 
countries. This would of itself account for the :magni- 
tude of the present unrest. But to it must be added the 
effect already produced by the Government’s policy in the 
sphere of internal reconstruction. Surrender following 
surrender to profiteering interests, the industrial dis- 
armament of the nation at the command of private 
monopolists, the drift and disorder of the policy affecting 
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demobilization and unemployment—all these things have 
produced their devastating and disintegrating psycho- 
logical effects. 

What, then, can be done? It is well to talk of 


organizing industry. But organization along the 
lines which it is now following is plunging us 
ever deeper into chaos. Labor is_ consolidating 


its forces along the lines of industrial Unionism; 


Capital is organizing, as never before, into huge 


rings and combines strong enough virtually to 
dictate their policy to a Government which is 
mainly of their choosing; and, where the two parties 
meet, as in Whitley Councils and Reconstruction Com- 
mittees, there is a growing danger that their first thought 
will be that of union, not in the service of the community, 
but for the formation of price-rings and the exaction of 
tariffs. Moreover, legislation on industrial .questions 
becomes more and more a matter of private chaffering 
between Capital and Labor, and the function of Parlia- 
ment is reduced to a mere passive ratification of bargains 
struck at Downing Street. The consumer loses all 
protection; for the State, which should protect him, is 
safe in the pocket of the big manufacturing and 
commercial interests. 

The Industrial Conference which met in London on 
Thursday at the Government’s bidding may, or may not, 
do useful work. Its utility largely depends on the will- 
ingness of the Government itself to play an active rather 
than a passive réle, to assume responsibility, and to lay 
down now at last the lines of a comprehensive industrial 
policy. But, even if the Conference is successful in a 
strictly limited and temporary sense, it is none the less 
plain that the situation which has led the Government 
to summon it is likely often to recur. The present Con- 
ference suffers obviously from hasty improvization, and 
is in no sense fully representative of the indus- 
trial community. It, and any industrial Parliament 
which it is possible to conceive of at present, cannot be 
really democratic. It is, and must be, a joint body, 
giving equal representation to two numerically uneqval 
groups of persons. It is a confrontation of the represen- 
tatives of millions of wage-earners with the representa- 
tives of thousands of employers. It cannot, therefore, 
have behind it the moral sanction of democratic equality, 
and, being a confrontation of two unequal sides, it is 
bound to proceed largely by the method of bargaining. 
It has a second weakness, no less serious in any body 
which is to be regarded as the fount of industrial legisla- 
tion. It represents only producers, and leaves the 
interest of the citizen-consumer entirely uncared-for. 
Consequently, its bargaining runs a certain danger of 
passing over into collusion, and, if a thing is good for the 
producers, the question whether it is good for the com- 
munity is apt to be left out of sight. And, thirdly, 
the present Conference at least is not fully representative 
of industry. It ignores, or almost ignores, the younger 
and more progressive elements among the employers, and 
it equally ignores the younger and more active sections 
of the trade union movement. 

Can these defects be cured? And can the Con- 
ference be made a starting-point for a real instrument 
of imdustrial organization? To some extent it can. 
We can only do our best with the materials 
that are to our hands. Thus, although the 
principle that each shall count as one and none for more 
than one is supposed to be the keystone of our social 
system, anyone who attempted to apply it to industry 
would certainly be regarded as an unpractical visionary. 
We cannot get away from having two sides in industrial 
representation, as long.as our industrial system is based 








on a sharp division between employers and employed. 
We can only hope to make each side representative of its 
own constituents, in order that there may be prospects 
of a bargain which represents their views. 

But even this it is very difficult to secure. Employers’ 
Associations represent the pace and the attitude of the 
less advanced employers ; but they can hardly be thrown 
over as the basis of employers’ representation. Represen- 
tation of trade unions, again, is apt to resolve itself into 
representation of trade union officials, which is a very 
different thing; but, while we may fervently hope that 
trade unionists will speedily set their own house in 
order and make their machinery more democratic by 
amalgamation and reconstruction, so as to include the 
newer workshop elements, it is certainly not possible to 
aiscount or go beyond the trade union as a basis of Labor 
representation. It is only possible, by securing local 
as well as national representation from both employers 
and trade unions, to get for the younger elements at 
least some voice in the deliberations, 

This, however, still leaves the gravest problem 
unsolved. Even if we get a Conference more or less 
representative of industry, what is to secure that it shall 
represent the community? Not the Government spokes- 
men who as often as not themselves represent the same 
industrial interests as the delegates, and in any case 
are the servants of those interests, Not, alas, at 
present the Members of Parliament; for the House of 
Commons itself, like the big hotels, has been comman- 
deered for the occupation of our business Government. 
We must at present look elsewhere for the representatives 
of the consumers. Our quest, however, need not be 
wholly vain. There is one organization in this 
country which does represent the working-class consumer 
almost as completely as the trade unions represent the 
working-class producer. That is the co-operative move- 
ment. There should be, then, a solid phalanx of 
co-operative representatives at the Industrial Parliament 
—drawn from the Co-operative Union, the Wholesale 
Societies, and the Men’s and Women’s Guilds. Further, 
there should be representatives from every voluntary 
association likely to put the consumer’s point of view— 
from professional associations, from consumers’ leagues 
of every sort, and from women’s societies, including the 
new Women’s Citizen Associations. Then, there ought 
to be a strong representation from Local Government 
bodies—town councils and others, which after the 
coming elections will, it may be hoped, be more demo- 
cratic than ever before. These, with perhaps still a little 
help from the representatives of Parliament, might make 
shift to put the consumers’ point of view. A conference 
of this kind would be of far more use than the purely 
industrial assembly which Mr. George has called 
together. 

There is still left the question of procedure. It is 
the way with these huge conferences to assemble, to let 
off a few fireworks, and then go home. Difficult and 
complicated problems of industry cannot be dealt with by 
a mass meeting. The only way in which an Industrial 
Conference can hope to achieve any important result is 
by dividing itself into regular Commissions for the 
thorough consideration of particular aspects of the indus- 
trial question. Some Commissions should deal with 
particular industries, some with special problems, such 
as unemployment or the hours of labor, affecting industry 
generally. The members should be paid, and the Com- 
missions should sit continually till they had done their 
work. On each, representatives of the consumers and of 
Parliament and the local authorities, should sit side by 
side with representatives of employers and workers, They 
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should aim, not merely at patching up immediate 
quarrels, but at overhauling the industrial system as a 
whole, and an Act of Parliament should place at their 
disposal the fullest powers of investigation and inquiry. 
The reult of their labors might then be something more 
than an opportunist bargain between rival industrial 
interests. 

Will such an Industrial Parliament be brought into 
existence? We fear not. The vested interests desire no 
public scrutiny of their affairs; they prefer bargaining 
even with the rising forces of Labor to placing all their 
cards on the table, and encouraging full and frank public 
inquiry into the basis and working of the industrial 
system. They do not want the consumer poking his nose 
into their concerns. Needless to say, they would have no 
whatever to Royal Commissions; but to 
any proposal for a representation of the mass of con- 
sumers they would be likely to raise lively opposition. 
Yet it is surely clear that, with a Parliament which 
utterly fails to represent the people, we must 
devise, at least for the time, some other means of 
representing the consumers. For, after all, the consumers 
are the whole of the people in one of their most important 
aspects, and we cannot afford to let them go unheard 
when the reconstruction of industry is in question. 


objection 





THE CONFERENCE AT THE CROSS ROADS. II. 


“Show the world how much can be effected by the 
union of the multitude, the mass of the people, against 
the despotism of the few and the powerful.’’—Erasmus’s 


Complaint of Peace. 
What reason was there for the secrecy which has sur- 
rounded all the important and formative work of the 
Paris Conference? I can discovér none. The train of 
gossip and contradictory rumor has pursued it. The 
governing statesmen have been compelled to make 
periodical statements to the Press, and one light of the 
world has now and then found it necessary to put an 
extinguisher on another. But no breath of popular 
opinion has swept through the corridors of the Quai d’ 
Orsay to correct its stuffy, unreal atmosphere. The 
result is apparent. The one great object of the 
Conference, the League of Nations, has been miserably 
attenuated, and its capital error, which. is the 
hardening of the blockade, and the French use of the 
armistice to set up a series of separatist annexations, 
disguised as occupations, has swollen into folly and 
guilt. In private these deviations from policy and 
right have been freely enough condemned, and the 
resulting coolness between the Allies is at least a 
testimony that conscience has not deserted their counsels. 
But if the debates had been public, and the 
wiser more clear-sighted British and American 
view had been freely stated, the better side of French 
opinion would, I am convinced, have finally rallied to it. 
Certainly the League of Nations could not have emerged 
in its existing dress as a war alliance, with its mask of 


secrecy, its soul of officialism, and its panoply of partisan 
force. 


and 


For compare the Conference of the governing classes 
with the Conference of the working ones. It was the 
fashion at Paris to sneer at Berne. In reality the 
discussions in the Swiss capital have yielded far more 
wholesome fruit than the jars and intrigues on the Seine. 
The thinkers and directors of democratic politics in 
Europe have come into human relationship with each 
other and exchanged the language of reason and feeling. 
The result, after a quite natural explosion from the 
French, was to produce a nostra culpa from the Germans, 





ry 


which was a welcome relief from the ratings of the 
Entente press and the answering sophistries of the enemy. 
Our own people had a chance of showing their natural 
political ability and of conducting the Conference to 
solid issues. The result was that while Paris was 
obstructing the path to the League of Nations, Berne was 
clearing it. The Germans were induced to go the whole 
way to disarmament, abandoning their scheme of a 
national militia, and consenting to the complete inter- 
nationalization of Krupp’s. Valuable principles of inter- 
national conduct, such as free economic intercourse 
between nations, the right of self-determination, the 
protection of national minorities, the limitation of 
victors’ claims, the free play of Parliamentary democracy 
in the structure of the League, were laid down by 
the consent of all parties, the conquering and the 
conquered, while Paris was destroying them or whittling 
them away. Which sketch of the League is likely to 
endure? Which is nearer the ideas of Mr. Wilson and 
the ground-plan of General Smuts? There can be but 
one answer to those questions. The Paris adumbration 
may, of course, be filled in and improved. Indeed, in its 
present shape it cannot stand, for if opinion in 
Scandinavia, and indeed all over neutral Europe, is any 
guide, the League it establishes will be shunned by every 
Power not engaged on the victors’ side in the war, no 
less than by the not unimportant States who were our 
enemies. “ If that is your League, don’t ask us to join,” 
is to-day the cry of neutral Europe. But Peace and 
Internationalism are winning emblems after all. And it 
is at Berne that their colors were unfurled. 

Yet one would need not despair of the French people 
when it shakes off the poison of war-fear and war-hatred 
which gives an acid reaction to its thoughts about peace. 
French democrats were confident that the war-feeling 
would die down, that the army was definitely anti- 
militarist, that the country would be the same as soon as 
it had time to reflect and the reactionary parties now in 
power and in almost complete control of the press, 
began to feel the returning pressure of the old 
Republican sentiment. For truth must out. The 
leisurely researches of the Reparations Commission and 
its sub-committees must soon reveal the impoverishment 
of Germany and the impossibility of loading her up with 
‘‘ super-indemnities.’’ That is the moment for which 


French parties are already preparing. The present 


French Government may then fall, the resulting 
political crisis will clear the air, and a_ saner, 
healthier public opinion will arise from it. 


Doubtless, if France wants revenge, and only revenge, 
she can get it, and find that Dead Sea apples have their 
accustomed flavor. But she is at last beginning to see 
that if she allows her generals to make a desert of Central 
Europe, she, and not we or America, will have to govern 
it. She has had more than one warning that German 
statesmen will not be responsible for an utterly ruined 
country. M. Pichon’s ingenuous plan of fighting 
Bolshevism in Russia by giving it free rein over the rest 
of Europe might long ago have been stopped by a firm 
word from the Western Allies. And if the Conference 
had been a free and open debate, that word would have 
been spoken long ago. France, I repeat, would have 
listened to it, and in place of an interval of long, cruel, 
and utterly desolating suspense, Europe might have been 
at work and at peace. 

Meanwhile, it is useless for the democratic parties 
of Europe to stop at Berne. Berne was very good, but 
Berne was only a beginning. I am sure that Mr. Wilson’s 
hand wants strengthening. I am equally sure that the 
best friends of the League, here and in America, want to 
see it strengthened, There is no reason why the Labor 
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Parties of France, of England, of America, should rot 
insist on restoring the plan of the League at least to the 
shape it had assumed when an open, deliberative element 
was attached to it. Official France dared not resist such 
a movement; official England and America and Italy 
would not. There lies the key to disarmament, which the 
published sketch touches with so feeble a hand, no less 
than a means to stop the general distortion of a great 
design of peace into an instrument of that war-dominance 
which millions died to end. The conférenciers of Paris 
will never do this of their own motion. They lack the 
unction, and they lack the power. It is the sufferer on 
the cross who must heal this sick world, net the men who 
stretched him there. 
H. W. M. 

P.S.—In last week’s article M. Venizelos was 
spoken of, by an error in transcription, as the repre- 
sentative of a large State. It should have been a friendly 
small State. 


A London Piarp. 


Lonpon, Fripay. 


I suppose our workmen's movement will always run 
on lines of industry rather than of politics. Most miners 
are ready to strike rather than give the Government the 
fifteen days’ grace for which they ask, to enquire into the 
conditions of a very complicated business,; and some 
miners would refuse even a five days’ grace. But I never 
heard of a miners’ lodge which proposed a day’s strike 
to save the peace of the world, or has given an hour to 
the consideration of the fate of the League of Nations, 
row in imminent peril. That is partly because our 
political intelligence is so feebly developed, and partly 
because the effects of the war on industry have hitherto 
been masked for us by our insular state, by our con- 
trol of food supplies, and by the strength of trade 
unionism. So war, the proved thief of wages, the food 
adulterator, the child-killer, the coiner, the sweater, 
the friend of the profiteer, the foe of liberty, the 
plotter against democracy, the cancer in man’s bosom 
that he feeds to his own corruption, escapes, and we 
British turn to our old intestine quarrels (important 
enough in their way) about wages and hours. They 
settle nothing; for these disputes invariably recur, and 
nationalization (strongly as I believe in it) will not stop 
them. But once in an age there is a chance not, only to 
stop the wholesale murder of men’s bodies at the bidding 
of tyrants (for in war all statesmen must become tyrants), 
but to save the soul of humanity, conceived as a move- 
ment of democracy. The chance has come, the hour 
is propitious, the forces exist, and the power to 
apply them. And yet, so far as I can discern, none 
of the workmen who have been trained to think and act 
together show any interest in the progress of the all-but 
consummated tragedy of their brethren in Europe and in 
the world, and in the effort to avert it. 





I wore Mr. Keeling’s terrible story in the 
“Westminster ’’ of the crimes of Bolshevism will be read, 
not only for its social warning to our own extremists, 
but for its political lesson to our statesmanship. Those 
who have perused Gorki’s indictment of the policy of 
selected feeding, which is at the basis of Bolshevism, 
realised how such things must end; but are the Allied 
counsels free of a not dissimilar stain? I suppose some 
at least of our leaders now recognize the criminal error 
of prolonging the blockade. If, in face of a far greater 
need we had even followed the Prussian example of 1871, 






and rushed every available ton of food into Continental 
Europe the minute the Armistice was signed, we 
should hardly have caught up with the march 
of famine. Now it has overtaken every possible 
remedy. Mr. Keeling speaks of the street scenes in 
Petrograd, “‘ where you won’t see any one laugh or smile.”’ 
The other day I had a precisely similar report from 
Berlin. A friend walked the streets there for days amid 
silent, listless crowds, from whose faces every expression 
but dull misery had vanished. When a boy whistled, 
the sound went to his ear like a pistol shot. In Vienna, 
as our officials well know, starvation began long ago. 


Or take this extract from a letter of a Hanoverian 
lady of seventy-five, an old friend of England’s, and a 
hater cf Prussianism. ‘TI have lived,’’ she writes, “ to 
see the hated Prussian tyranny broken, the longing of a 
lifetime.’’ She hoped that the downfall would be the 
dawn of a new age. Instead sho deplores the pitiless 
French evictions from Alsace and Europe’s treatment of 
Germary as if she were a second Carthage. As for the 
physical suffering of the people, it extends to every class 
but the profiteers. Men and women have shrunk to half 
their normial size. She goes on: 

_* The rations are perhaps sufficient to prevent direct 
dying from hunger, but not the indirect effect of long 
underfeeding. Invalids and old people are “ dropping- 
oft” ; young babies die at a heartrending rate. The 
proportion of babies dying before birth and of mothers 
not recovering has risen excessively. The children 
growing up now are much smaller for their ages. The 
worst off are the large towns—Berlin most, Hamburg, 
Bremen, Hannover, Frankfurt, and the rest. They are 
half-famished literally. In the industrial parts of the 
west It is even worse. During the grippe epidemic there 
babies died in such numbers there were no coffins for 
them, they had to ke put into pits. Here, and in other 
towns, corpses had to wait burial at that time for eight to 
ten days. There was no material for coffins and no men 
to bury them. Dead soldiers in the hospitals are merely 
wrapped up in paper. Any kind of woyen stuff is far 
‘oo precious to be buried in. In public offices and hotels 
table-linen and hangings were taken for wear. One 
cannot get a single necessary piece of apparel without a 
permit, and then one or two pieces at most, and at prices! 
Every kind of material is long gone—metal, wood, paint, 
leather. You ought to see the footgear. Coffee, tea, 
cocoa have long disappeared. At long intervals they are 
said to be got here or there. I paid for tea 60 marks a 
pound, but a man in Pyrmont asked 120.” 


Tuis, then, is the economic effect of the blockade. 
To its political results any observer of neutral opinion 
can testify. At the close of the war our stock 
stcod high. The failure of German Imperialism was 
confessed, and its obliquity had been thoroughly unveiled. 
Had we then been guided by our best officials, been firm 
with France, refused her soldiers and politicians a lead 
we could not expect them, human nature being 
what it is, to use with moderation; and thrown 
oper. the European ports to every ounce of food 
and war material that we could spare, we and America 
would have added a great moral victory to our 
material triumph. We have lost a prize which we may 
never regain. One Englishman with a soul could have 
done it; for America was not lacking. But she stcod 
alone, and to-day thousands of sick and dying children, 
not in Central Europe only, but all over the Continent, 
accuse cur faithlessness. 





I rinp the new House of Commons already restive 
to a marked degree under the chaos of our governing 
system, and the slovenly disrespect which it shows to 
Parliament. Why is not the Cabinet restored? Why 








are not the heads of the great departments re-connected 
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with the House of Commons? Liberals, Tories, Labor 
men all await a return to the constitutional order, if 
only because it is clear that there can be no proper 
government without it. 
breaking down. 


One-man rule is obviously 
When Mr. George is in Paris, no one 
appears willing to take responsibility, or to come to 
important decisions. When he is absent from the House, 
and governing by chit-chat with miners and railway 
workers, the same indecision occurs. Mr. Law, the 
deputy, is merely clever; he has no authority, and he 
knows it, and the House knows it; and dislikes his 
loose, cynical habit of playing with its cherished forms 
and historic traditions. In a word, the new Parlia- 
ment is far more independent than its servile origin 
portends. And its discontent will grow as it discovers that 
the bureaucratic dictatorship which has superseded the 
old laws of England is as incompetent as it is unconsti- 
tutional. 


Tue Labor Party suffers a heavy loss in 
Anderson’s death. 


Mr. 
None tco rich a feast of character 
and temper is spread before the nation’s eyes that one can 
spare such a man as he. He was made for the House of 
Commons. He was one of its most incessant workers ; 
his ingenious, fertile mind adapted itself well to the 
Parliamentary method; and he gave the House of the 
abundance of his knowledge, while he pleased it with his 
good nature and good sense. He was the most amiable 
of men; yet he spoke faithfully, led in the front 
ranks of his party and his cause, and had he become a 
Minister (as he might well have done) would have shaped 
policy clearly and well. I am sure he had no enemies ; 
and his future seemed well marked for great usefulness. 


I po not think the readers of the “ Times ’’ will gain 
by Mr. Geoffrey Dawson’s resignation. ‘‘ The ‘ Times’ is 
very well done,’’ said Lord Morley to me of Mr. Dawson's 
editorship, and the verdict of a very close observer of 
journalism will, I think, be generally accepted. In plain 
words, Mr. Dawson has gone because he tried to keep 
the “ Times’’ as different as possible from the “ Daily 
Mail’’ or the “ Weekly Dispatch.’’ He did not always 
succeed. The later “Times’’ contained things— 
“Through German Eyes ’’ was one of them—which were 
no credit to its tradition of faithful representation. 
But these were exceptions; on the whole the “ Times ”’ 
did not lose caste, and it gained in liveliness and variety 
of interest. What it will be under Mr. Wickham Steed 
is a speculation which he can make who will. Mr. 
Steed has voyaged much and adventured much in more 
than one troubled field of European polifics. I have not 
the remotest idea what is his point of vision for so small 
and feeble an entity as Great Britain. 
not know himself. Of late the 
sally or two into regions that 
Bolshevism. Is that Mr. Steed’s latitude, or only Lord 
Northcliffe’s? I cannot tell; but I should have hardly 
assigned them as a safe residence for the editor of the 
“Times.” 


Perhaps he does 
“Times ’’ has made a 
Mayfair ascribes to 


Mr. O’Connor Power lived to a great age; but he 
died politically many years ago. There was a time when 
he seemed to be much the ablest Irishman in the House 
of Commons; certainly he was the best Irish speaker 
there Then Parnell’s star arose, and Power’s declined. 
Conscious of great intellectual powers, he resisted 
Parnell’s stronger will and more firmly conceived policy, 
gave way before them, and gradually fell back from 
Irish Nationalism into British Liberalism. He had 


rather a sombre temper, and disappointment gave an 





edge of bitterness to his wit, which was real, and was 
an enjoyment to many friends in the National Liberal 
and the Johnson Clubs. In journalism Power was not a 
success, and he never became a force in the Liberal Party, 
which he joined after the break with Parnell. His 
fine speaking style did not lend itself to the leading 
article; and he came into Liberalism a little too late. 
But he was a staunch and able man, one of the many 
Moderates for whom the world moves too fast. 


WueEn will it be possible to travel from England to 
France without spending the best part of a week in 
getting a passport and having a passport viséd, getting 
your photo taken, writing out forms, writing out more 
form3, giving up the forms, waiting to have the forms 
given up, and standing en queve on cold steamships, with 
scores of other unfortunates, to be certified that you are 
what you declare yourself to be? This at present is the 
‘ordinary way (there are some extraordinary ones) of 
journeying from one friendly country to another. It 
occasionally happens that the officials who perform these 
obstructive offices add a little to their burden by being 
a trifle late, or issuing a wrong order, or mistaking 
somebody for somebody else and rectifying the error with 
due deliberation. I am only surprised that, being human, 
they do not make a great many more mistakes than , 
they do. But what is going to come of European trade 
if it 1s going to trickle much longer through these lock- 
gates of senseless routine I do not know. The fools (they 
are largely of my profession) who would cage up all the 
Germans in Germany, and all the British goods in Britain, 
will see to it that they are not lifted too scon. Only let 
the traveller who is thus hampered in his business or 
pleasure not forget to breathe the name of the “ Mail ’’ 
and the “Express’’ in his evening orison in the 
Channel or at Boulogne. 


Ir is not improbable that Geneva will be chosen 
as the seat of the League of Nations. 


A WAYFARER. 





Lite and Wetters. 


GOVERNMENT TRUTH. 


We were not surprised when it was announced last 
Monday that the Government contemplates creating a 
new Office of Information. When the Government is 
displaying activity in so many spheres; when demands 
for Nationalization and Protection arise from so many 
quarters; when such crowds of intelligent young men, 
hitherto occupied in Government offices, are likely to find 
themselves deprived of employment by the unforeseen 
return of peace, and so many eligible Government huts 
may stand empty and remain unsaleable to the most 
private of contractors, what more natural than that the 
yovernment should devize a special department for the 
Protection and Nationalization of Truth? What com- 
modity deserves protection more than Truth? What 
should be more speedily rescued from private exploita- 
tion, and entrusted to the nation’s care? Truth is the 
very bread and butter of life ; the Government subsidizes 
bread; it rations butter; but what control, except 
through the purely negative action of the Censorship, 
has it over Truth? Theologians applaud an “ Economy 
of Truth,’’ but where, except in certain popular news- 
papers, do we find such economy practised? It is high 
time that the Government undertook to control and 
ration an article at once so precious and so rare. 

So we are not surprised that the proposal is at last 
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seriously entertained. A memorandum from Captain 
Guest to the National War Aims Committee outlines the 
new and appropriate scheme. Let us briefly take the 
leading clauses of that memorandum and discover their 
purpose and their scope. It begins by telling us: “ It is 
a legitimate function of the State, working through the 
chosen Government of the nation, to supply trustworthy 
materia! on which a sound judgment may be formed on 
social and economic questions.’’ Surely this is almost a 
truism, and yet how seldom in our rough island’s story 
has this governmental function been fulfilled! The 
whole object of education, and indeed of thought, is to 
form a sound judgment, and if the chosen Government of 
the nation, such as our present Government for instance 
is, will supply us with the trustworthy material for form- 
ing a judgment, let us be joyful. If the next chosen 
Government should supply us with a different kind of 
material, that will be its own look out. 

“Tt has always—and quite rightly—’’ the 
memorandum continues, “ been contrary to our theories 
of government to spend public money in manipulating 
opinion. Such a word as ‘ propaganda’ therefore should 
be avoided. What is wanted is ‘information.’’’ Who 
would not agree? It would be monstrous—it would be 
almost immoral—for a Government to spend public 
money in manipulating opinion for its own support. 
Captious people have recently been objecting that certain 
large advertisements paid for with public money have 
shown a deplorable tendency to contradict our theories 
of government in that line. But the word “ propa- 
ganda ’’ is now to be avoided, and “ information ”’ is to 
take its place. Queen Elizabeth used to talk of “tuning 
her pulpits.’” How much more frank and constitutional 
will be the action of the chosen Government in mounting 
the pulpit itself and giving us the pure milk of Informa- 
tion! We congratulate Captain Guest upon his open- 
hearted frankness and rigid morality. 


“Tt has been remarked that Mr. Pecksniff was a 
moral man. So he was. Perhaps there never was a 
more moral man than Mr. Pecksniff—He was a most 
exemplary man: fuller of virtuous precept than a copy- 
book. Some people likened him to a direction-post, 
which is always telling the way to a place, and never 
goes there; but these were his enemies.”’ 


The Memorandum goes on to suggest subjects with 
which the Department of Information might usefully 
deal: such subjects as the Peace Settlement (plenty of 
time to collect information about that, we suppose!) ; 
Bolshevism, “its social and economic results in Russia 
and elsewhere ’’ (how thankful we should be if our chosen 
Government would only give us information upon that 


subject, or even tell us what they mean to do about it!) ;. 


Labor Unrest, “setting forth impartially the case of 
employers and employed before matters reach an acute 
stage’ ‘(most impartial the information of cur chosen 
Government would be, and most useful in the present 
acute stage!); Public Health and Morals (on morals we 
could at all events trust it) ; Food Production—Distribu- 
tion and Prices (why, yes; there are a good many things 
that our chosen Government might tell us about those 
subjects) ; Opportunities for Thrift and Investment in 
Government Securities—‘“ a matter which may be of very 
great importance if large schemes of land purchase and 
national development are undertaken.’’ The Informa- 
tion promised as to the last subject is to ourselves the 
most attractive of all, for it will save us the trouble and 
expense of consulting our stockbroker as to the most 
patriotic and lucrative manner of investing the hoards 
of wealth we have accumulated during the war. 


“Money, John,’ said Mr. Pecksniff, ‘is the root 
of all evil. I grieve to see that it is already bearing 
evil fruit in you. But I will not remember its existence. 
—Oh! let us not be for ever calculating, devizing, and 
plotting for the future! I am weary of such arts. If 
our inclinations are but good and open-hearted, let us 
gratify them boldly, though they bring us Loss instead 
of Profit.’ ”’ 


The Memorandum continues to expatiate upon its 
- motives in a sentence of unimpeachable uprightness and 





probity that we cannot refrain from quoting in full: 
“Such a department,”’ it justly says, “must be clear of 
all suspicion or possibility of being used as an electioneer- 
ing instrument by the Government of the day.’’ That is 
one of the most remarkable tributes to the honor and 


integrity of our political life which we have ever had the 
delight of reading. 


“It would be no description of Mr. Pecksniff’s 
gentleness of manner to adopt the common parlance, 
and say that he looked at this moment as if butter 
wouldn’t melt in his mouth. He rather looked as if 
any quantity of butter might have been made out of him, 
by churning the milk of human kindness as it spouted 
upwards from his heart.—If ever Mr. Pecksniff wore 
an Apostolic look, he wore it on this memorable day.” 


In order to secure our chosen Government from any 
vile suspicion (for even Cesar’s wife did not escape 
suspicion), the Memorandum recommends that a Parlia- 
mentary Committee, representing all sections of the 
House of Commons, should be formed in order to inspire 
public confidence. And if that would not inspire public 
confidence, what in the name of goodness would? 
Further, it suggests that the responsibility to Parlia- 
ment for this work should rest with the Board of Educa- 
tion. That is also a serviceable device. It is the device 
employed with such success by Mr. Spenlow and Mr. 
Jorkins. The next clause of the. Memorandum is still 
more exhilarating. It says: “ One of the advantages of 
the Advisory Committee would be to warn the Minister 
of unexpected political pitfalls.” It is not clear what 
Minister is intended. Perhaps the word should be in the 
plural. There are many occasions on which an Office of 
{nformation could warn Ministers of unexpected pitfalls, 


But we suppose a certain latitude for human error might 
be allowed. 


_“ Every man,”’ said Mr. Pecksniff, “has a right, an 
undoubted right, (which I, for one, would not call in 
question for any earthly consideration; oh no!) to 
regulate his own proceedings by his own likings and 
dislikings, supposing they are not immoral and not 
irreligious.”’ 

As to methods, the Memorandum tells us that the 
new Department will be organized on the lines of a 
great newspaper, and “ would operate in the same way, 
so far as the Press is concerned, by supplying articles, 
in proof or in stereo, of a readable character, written by 
well-known authorities on their respective subjects, and 
carefully sub-edited, before issue.” This sentence is, 
of course, very reassuring for the editors of our great 
newspapers, and no doubt they will welcome this official 
assistance. Three minor questions suggest themselves : 
Will the editors have to pay for these articles of a read- 
able character, written by well-known authorities? 
Will they be compelled to publish the Governmental 
Truth, whether they like it or not? And is it really 
necessary to start a new Department when nearly all 
the newspapers are so intimately favored and controlled 
by our chosen Government already? However, as these 
readable articles will be carefully sub-edited before 
issue (though we do not know exactly what that means), 
we feel sure that they will form an excellent kind of 
Government-Substitute-Truth—an “ Ersatzwahrheit,’’ as 
our enemies would say—which may prove very con- 
venient in the scarcity of the old-fashioned product, just 
as margarine is in the scarcity of butter. And we 
rejoice to hear that “a nucleus of the staff of the 
Publicity Department of the N.W.A.C. is immediately 
available for starting the work on thé Press side.’”” We 
know those delightful youths—the Cuthberts of Romance 
—so exquisite in military uniforms and sparkling 
leggings as they confront the perils of Whitehall. They 
are the public servants we feared might be thrown out 
of employment and compelled to labor, unless some 
salutary scheme like this were contrived for their salva- 
tion. We hope that a special uniform will now ‘be 
elaborated for them—whether pink, green, yellow, or 
variegated like a harlequin’s or a camouflaged steamer 
does not really matter, provided the red tabs are 
retained. It is endlessly kind of them thus to assist us 
poor journalists, not only in supplying readable articles, 
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but in sub-editing them as well. For, as Mr. Pecksniff 
so truly observed, ‘‘ It really is, my dear Martin, it really 
is in the finishing touches alone that great experience 
and long study in those matters tell.”’ ‘ 
So the scheme for supplying the public with 
trustworthy material on which a sound judgment may 
be formed is inaugurated under the very best auspices. 
We read that lectures and cinematograph work may be 
included as the scope of the Department expands, and 
still more public money may be assigned to the propaga- 
tion of Government Truth. It seems all too good to be 
true. It is like a vision of Arabian enchantment, so 
fair that it almost suggests unreality. We fear there 
may be evilly-disposed persons who will suspect its beauty 
as insidious allurement, and its virtue as false assump- 
tion. But, in that case, let Captain Guest emulate a 
great example :— 

“* Pecksniff,’ 
hypocrite.’ 

‘A what, my good sir?’ demanded Mr. Pecksniff. 

‘A hynecrite.’ 

‘Charity, my dear,’ said Mr. Pecksniff, ‘when I 
take my chamber candlestick to-night, remind me to be 
more than usual particular in praying for Mr. Anthony 
Chuzzlewit, who has done me an injustice.’ ”’ 


said Anthony, ‘don’t vou be a 





THE WAY OUT. 


Tue Labor situation seems to be drifting into an 
impasse. Everywhere the men demand a living wage and 
higher standard of life as a first charge on industry. 
Everywhere the employers declare that such a standard is 
incompatible with the continuance of that industry, 
without a ruinous rise in prices. The two forces seem 
about to collide. There are those who welcome 
such a collision under the theory that it will 
“clear the air.”” It is said that many mine-owners 
would welcome a general strike, on the ground that, the 
men being once beaten, sectional strikes would be avoided, 
confidence restored, and capital again flow into the 
developing coal mines. Such men are living in a dream 
world. The argument is on the level of that of the 
insane publicists of Europe before the war. These also 
welcomed a war to “clear the air.’’ The result is 
universal ruin, the dust of which darkens even hope. 
It is still doubtful if civilization will survive at all in 
Europe. And now the same insanity is talked of civil war. 
Strikes settle nothing. To the average man, moreover, 
whether a Committee will report on March 15th or 
March 3lst seems as far removed from the realities 
of the situation as the phases of the moon. Given the 
fortnight, the Committee, its report, and strike sup- 
pressed, and strike abortive—nothing has really been 
settled. The men in the mines and on the railways intend 
to obtain these better conditions. Battening them down 
by the Government, backed by the community, will prove 
no more decisive than the success of the German invasion 
of Belgium proved decisive in the war. The community 
had better make up its mind that, whatever it may do 
to-day or to-morrow, there is no possibility of permanently 
resisting the demands of the strongest and most intelligent 
workers of the world. 

Must we, then, despair of a solution? By no means. 
There is a possible way out; and it is the only way out. 
Labor demanding a percentage of the cost of production 
which allows no return for Capital ; Capital demanding 
a percentage which allows no return for Labor, can only 
be reconciled by such reduction of cost and increase of 
production as will satisfy both requirements. And this 
remains true even if State ownership replaces private 
ownership. Commissions and Committees, especially in 
dealing with coal, with the aid of scientific and technical 
experts, declare with one voice that the thing can be 
done. Coal, indeed, for many years has occupied the 
position of a protected trade. No foreign competition 
has disturbed its conservative ways. Its market has 
always been unlimited and close to its doors. 
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One may compare, for example, the history in recent 
years of the cotton industry with that of the coal. Lanca- 
shire was challenged, with the lowest possible percentage 
of profit, for its dominant position in the markets of the 
world. It accepted the challenge. It scrapped all its old 
machinery. It filled its best mills with the most elaborate 
and up-to-date appliances. It asked for no Protection. 
It competed in neutral markets against protected and 
even subsidized rivals. The result was that, until the war, 
it held its own against all comers. It has had less 
difficulty between masters and men. and fewer strikes 
than any industry in Britain. In an up-to-date cotton 
mill everywhere one notices labor-saving machinery ; 
everywhere mechanical power and elaborate inventions 
are replacing the sheer physical labor of men and women. 
At the other end of the scale stands the coal industry. 
In any ordinary coal-mine the observer is struck by the 
wastage of human effort, the indifference to the fatigue of 
the human machine. It seems almost incredible that at this 
date the bulk of the work should be done by the exertion 
of men in hewing coal, shovelling it into trucks, and 
sorting it on the surface. It is as incredible as the fact 
that the agricultural laborer is still digging and hoeing, 
stooping down under his burden as he was doing five 
thousand years ago. It is true that resistance to new 
methods of using power in coal-mines comes not alone 
from the indifference of the owners. It also comes from 
the anxiety of the men. The old fear of labor-saving 
devices is still strong amongst the mining villages. 
The opposition to the use of electrical power in 
coal cutting found voice in the belief that electric 
sparking was responsible for mining explosions. 
This has been neither proved nor disproved. In any 
case science and invention should easily be able to grapple 
with such a problem. The real motive of resistance was 
possibly the conviction that if one man with mechanical 
appliance could do the work of three, two would be 
thrown out of employment. The men’s leaders do not 
share this belief. They have always welcomed sciertific 
appliances in the mines. But they cannot go very much 
in advance of their constituents. Necessity, however, 
produces inevitable changes. Had British coal been 
compelled to face serious foreign competition, the whole 
methods of our primitive treatment of coal-mining would 
long ago have been revolutionized. Before the war, when 
the new coal mines of South Yorkshire and Doncaster 
were being opened, an up-to-date plant and the rich 
character of their seams enabled the owners to dump coal 
into Lancashire cheaper than it could be produced in the 
Lancashire coal field. The result in Lancashire was, first, 
consternation and despair ; then resistance, the scrapping 
of old machinery, the imitation of the up-to-date methods 
of the invaders ; and recovery of the lost market. 

And if this opportunity is offered in the reduction of 
cost below ground, how much greater opportunity is 
offered in the economy and cheapening of coal power 
above. “We have the knowledge,” was Mr. 
Smillie’s assertion to the Prime Minister last 
week, ‘‘and we can use the means, if we care to, of 
securing at least three times the efficiency from a ton 
of coal which is being secured now.’’ He sat on the 
committee which recommended the erection in the coal- 
fields of sixteen great power stations to convert the coal 
into electrical power, as Niagara is converted into 
electrical power to-day. This is not a tale of fairyland. 
It is the challenge of Science to greedy and ignorant 
Commerce. “We know this will take some time,” 
are Mr. Smillie’s wise words. “But we fear 
that is the direction to which those who are called 
the Captains of Industry in this country should 
direct their attention, rather than the reducing, 
or the keeping down at a very low point, of the wages of 
the men and boys who produce the coal.” 

We have lived so well, made money so easily, found 
Labor so docile, that for years we have carelessly wasted 
products from a diminishing source. Indeed, “ waste” 
is written large alike over the consumption and produc- 
tion of Britain. For whole decades the bye-products of 
coal were thrown away as useless, before Science came 
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to reveal to the world that these were of priceless value 
—for perfumes, dyers, medicines, and scores of other 
uses. On the Cardiff Docks is a great works whose 
origin is interesting. Coal-dust lay in heaps outside the 
shafts of the South Wales mines. The dust was not 
only useless it was definitely pernicious. Sucked down 
the intake shaft it helped to fill the mine with the 
explosive mixture—gas and dust—responsible for three- 
quarters of the big mining accidents. A shrewd man 
came along and offered to cart away the dust for nothing. 
The offer was gladly accepted by many of the coal- 
owners. He brought it down to Cardiff, and starting 
with three men and a hand furnace, proceeded to con- 
vert it into bricquettes. The firm grew to large dimen- 
sions: the “vile dust’’’ so treated opened a great South 
American trade. ‘‘ Waste’’ had been converted into 
productive material. All waste to-day in Britain should 
be examined with the hope of a similar conver- 
sion. Knowledge is continually changing useless 
into useful material. The conglomerate of the Rand 
would never have been mined, and Johannesburg could 
never have existed had not the cyanide process been 
invented a few years only before its discovery. The 
reconversion of the ‘‘tailings’’ or disintegrated rock 
into some solid form still awaits an inventor. In agri- 
culture we are as helpless in face of a cold week in seed- 
time or a wet week in harvest as the first husbandman 
that ever turned the soil. Does anyone imagine that 
mankind is going to sit down permanently under this 
rule of blind chance? 

Coal furnishes a present illustration: because coal 
to-day occupies all the horizon. But invention and 
audacity can revolutionize most of the other industries 
of this country and entirely create a new world. A short 
while ago the steel smelters of Sheffield came to the steel 
masters with a proposal. You want money, they 
declared. We want money. You claim we do not work 
our hardest. We claim you do not give us a fair chance. 
Your apparatus and machinery is out of date. Much of 
it is sixty or seventy years old. Compared to up-to-date 
appliances in Germany and America, it is altogether 
obsolete. If you will put in up-to-date machinery, we in 
our turn will guarantee a few days’ work with it ; and in 
such methods we may recapture the lost markets of the 
world. What could not be saved on the railways by 
scientific management? What in agriculture? 

This is the real hope of the future. While it remains, 
humanity need never despair. Taine has described how 
France, almost broken in spirit by the immense 
catastrophe of 1870, turned to science for restoration and 
healing: and in the work of such men as Pasteur, 
recovered its economic freedom and prosperity. It was 
estimated that the result of three of Pasteur’s discoveries 
was equivalent to the cost of the whole indemnity to 
Germany. Europe is shattered by a far greater cataclysm. 
But mankind is not destined permanently to inhabit 
ruins. Science has nothing occult about it. It represents 
the applied intelligence of man. Earth still has secrets, as 
Jefferies declared, the discovery of which may set man 
to rival the favored immortals. One need not anticipate 
more distant developments—the economic use of solar 
engines by concentration of the sun’s rays: the utilization 
of the power of the tides: the ploughing of land by high 
explosives: the development of the method of fixing the 
nitrogen of the air: the synthetic production of food in 
the laboratory or workshop. In many of such problems 
we seem almost on the brink of solution. None of them 
presents difficulties more complex than those Science 
has already solved. The cry of faith is that a race which 
has produced a Shakespeare cannot perish from 
the earth. The cry of reason is that a race which 
has discovered—in less tha 2 generation—the aeroplane, 
wireless telegraphy, the properties of radium, of 
coal-tar products, can defy all the brute forces 
of matter, classes, and time. To go back to 
wrangle, under the old conditions, is the way to 
destruction. The way of hope is the creation of a New 
Earth through man’s amazing and unconquerable mind. 





Letters from Abroad. 


IN BERLIN—NOW. 
Jo the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—Starvation is a great leveller. In the streets 
of London one sees every expression from happiness to 
gloom, but in Berlin under-nourishment and anxiety have 
imprinted their seal on every face so that the Germans 
seem to have lost all individuality. One cannot escape an 
odd feeling that one is meeting the same man again and 
again. The all-pervading gloom gradually infects one’s 
soul. One feels like Dante in limbo. The air trembles 
with sighs, 

“@ cid avvenia di duol senza martiri 
ch’ avean le turbe, ch’eran molte e grandi, 
d’ infanti e di femmine e di viri.”’ 

Just after the Armistice a young Englishman in 
Ruhleben obtained permission to visit a well-to-do family 
in Berlin whom he had known before the war, They told 
him a terrible story. Often there had been no food in 
the house, and the mother and children had stayed in 
bed all day because hunger is less felt when lying down. 
He was shocked and returned hurriedly to Ruhleben 
where he collected some parcels of food. When he dis- 
played these to his Berlin acquaintances, the father 
rushed to the window and dragged down the blinds. “ If 
anybody in the opposite house saw this food we should be 
raided within an hour.’’ When I was in Berlin the 
Arbeiter-und-Soldatenrat made a habit of searching 
houses for food. One could hardly blame them. If one 
left one’s bag open for an hour the contents disappeared, 
as I know to my cost. Boots had to be handed direct to 
the servant ; if left outside the door they vanished. These 
thefts were not the work of the servants, but of guests. 
Food, soap, clothes, boots—are only obtainable in inferior 
imitations and at terrible cost. A suit of clothes costs 
1,000 marks in Berlin to-day. 

In this country people are surprised that the Ger- 
mans seem to accept defeat with a certain philosophy. 
We despise their lack of spirit. I fancy that a few days 
in Berlin would supply the clue to this mysterious in- 
difference. Those who have been near starvation realize 
how the primitive animal needs dominate all other 
emotions ; a man that has been half starved for a year 
or so tends to lose his national sentiments. Food rules 
the horizon. The average German citizen has enough to 
worry about without wasting tears on the blow to the 
national prestige. Constant stomach troubles and in- 
digestion, the undermining of his children’s health, the 
loss, perhaps, of the weaker children, epidemics, paper 
clothes, the menace of Bolshevism, the war loans that 
have become waste paper, the ruin of German industry, 
such are the preoccupations of the moment. At the best, 
German national sentiment is an artificial product of 
1870, and though the German has endured what few 
other nations would have endured, and has fought until 
it was humanly impossible to fight any longer, he does 
not feel defeat as we should feel it. It is the conse- 
quences of defeat, the material and personal conse- 
quences, that bulk large on his horizon. 

The owner of a once prosperous factory gave me an 
insight into the sentiments of his class. ‘“ German in- 
dustry is ruined,’ he began, “ it is almost impossible to 
get labor. The Socialists are paying an unemployment 
benefit of 10 marks a day. One offers 12-15 marks, but 
naturally enough a man will not work for the difference 
between 10 and 15 marks. What can 5 marks buy? 
Berlin, as you saw, is placarded with posters urging men 
to work, but these posters leave the workers cold. If one 
could offer them one good meal a day, they would work 
gladly enough, but for this wretched paper money that 
buys nothing worth buying they will not, they cannot, 
work. Those that put in an appearance at my factory 
are listless and idle. They are suffering the reaction 
from four years of war and blockade. They are underfed 
and they have no energy and no initiative. Besides, the 
machinery is in a terrible plight owing to absence of 
grease and spare parts. The whole: plant is going to 
pieces.”’ 
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A high official in the police told me that every even- 
ing twenty or thirty burglaries were reported from 
various parts of Berlin and that. the police were power- 
less to cope with them. - Just as in Russia after the first 
revolution the Duma was the Government de jure and 
the Soviets the Government de facto, so in Germany 
to-day the Government at Weimar wields a power that 
becomes more nominal and less real every day. Only a 
miracle can save Germany from Bolshevism. Bolshevism 
is the child of despair, and the despair which has con- 
quered Germany is the product not only of bad food 
and lowered morale, but of the realisation that the 
Entente are not prepared to treat a Socialistic Germany 
more leniently than the Germany that began the war. 
It is difficult for an outsider to realize the faith in Wilson 
which upheld the German Sccialists long before the 
German armies had begun to retreat. The sincere 
Socialist, who disapproved of the Brest Peace, and who 
never believed that German arms alone would win the 
peace for which all Germany has hungered ever since the 
first battle of the Marne, saw in Wilson the one hope of 
a shipwrecked world. Just as English Liberals looked 
across the Atlantic for their leader, so the German 
Socialist felt that in Wilson he had found a General that 
would achieve what German Generals could never 
achieve. Nowhere did Wilson’s great speeches find a 
more sympathetic echo than in Germany. 

“ Amerika ist unser einzige Hoffnung ’’—you still 
hear this said to-day, but the “only hope ” is becoming 
rather faint. In November, the Germans looked upon 
Wilson as almost a second Messiah, a man who was 
destined to lay the foundations of a world order founded 
on practical Christianity. The Junkers might pay him 
lip service, but the serfs that the Junkers had driven into 
war felt that in Wilson they had found a leader that 
would rescue them not only from Foch, but from Luden- 
dorff. That hope is almost vanished, and despair, with 
her twin sister Anarchy, is taking its place. 

Let me summarize the many conversations that I 
have had with German Socialists of both wings “For 
years your people have been declaring that the Fntente 
was fighting to deliver Europe, and not only Europe, 
but the German people from the odious tyranny of the 
Prussian military caste. We read the pamphlets that 
your aeroplanes scattered over our lines and we learned 
that you had no quarrel with the German people, and 
that the German people should rise and assist you to 
free Germany from the Kaiser. We believed you. We 
threw out the Kaiser and became a Republic . . . . and 
then we realized that you did not care whether we were 
ruled by the Kaiser or by Scheidemann. We saw that 
your reactionaries were really more frightened of a 
Socialistic than of an Imperialistic Germany, and that 
the Revolution was useful in so far, and only in so far, 
as it precipitated the German defeat. The French 
are intriguing to-day to put Kaiser Karl back 
on the throne of Austria and to prevent the 
German Austrians exercising that right of self-determina- 
tion for which Wilson claimed that he was fighting. Of 
course, we knew we had to pay for the follies of our rulers, 
and we were honestly anxious to pay as far as payment 
was possible. We did not expect to escape the legitimate 
penalties which the Prussian military caste have brought 
on the whole nation. 

“ But we trusted in Wilson. We believed that after 
we had handed over our ships and our guns on the basis 
of Wilson’s fourteen points, peace would be made 
on this basis. We did not believe that you would disarm 
us and then treat the basis of disarmament as a 
scrap of paper. You have done everything that lay 
in your power to assist Spartacus. In the recent trial at 
Berlin the first witness, a poor foolish boy of eighteen, 
declared that he joined the Spartacus rebellion because 
British officers in Cologne had told him that the German 
revolution was camouflage and that no food would be 
sent until Germany started a genuine revolution. The 
position of our Government is hopeless. If they fail to 
put down Bolshevism, you declare that a Bolshevik Ger- 
many shall have neither food nor peace. If they raise 
a few battalions of patriotic volunteers and enjoy a 





success and stamp out a revolution at Bremen, you 
declare that we are massing vast armies and you clamor 
for the instant demobilization of our volunteers, the one 
bulwark between us and anarchy. We know the German 
Army has done things which are a blot on the German 
name, but we ask ourselves whether the atrocities you 
alleged against us are worse than the systematic starva- 
tion which you have enforced long after Germany had 
surrendered. Our Zeppelins killed children, but the 
bombs were not aimed at children. The Allied Blockade 
kills our children and our sick. And they have gone on 
dying long after the war has ceased.’’ 

I reproduce these views. They are very widely held 
in Germany.— Yours, &c., 


A CoRRESPONDENT RECENTLY IN BERLIN. 





Letters to the Editor. 


THE MORAL. EFFECT OF THE WAR. 

S1r,—I have only just received your issues of the 8th and 
15th inst., but I would like to say a word in support of Mr. 
Waugh’s testimony io the deadening influence of war. 

1 am an ‘‘ Education Instructor’’ in one of the new Army 
Schools in France, and I have many. opportunities of studying 
the mentality of the soldier who has been through three or four 
years of war. In every, case with which I have come in contact 
the wind had to be wakened out of its long sleep. The power 
of concentration has been reduced to a minimum by the dull 
routine, and quick apprehension has disappeared with the neces- 
sity for its use. 

I admit that the war ‘‘ wakened us from sleeping,’’ but we 
have relapsed, and we know (those of us who have served in 
the ranks), that war spells for us not only the “‘ surface hideous- 
ness’’ of mangled bodies and gibbering maniacs who once were 
men, but also the more hideous atrophy of the mind and soul. 

But for this we soidiers can be thankful—we have not 
acquired the habit of letting false catchwords like ‘“‘ Blessed Ban- 
ners’’ and ‘‘ Purging Fires’’* blind us to, at least, a partial 
understanding of ‘hell and the wickedness of pain.—Yours, &c., 

W. J. THORNE. 

B.E.F. February 25rd, 1919. 


THE PROBLEM OF THE AFRICAN TROPICS. 

S1r,—There are two issues at stake in the African Problem 
now being discussed at the Peace Conference. One is whether 
Germany is to remain in administrative control of any part of 
the African tropics. The other is whether the opportunity will 
be taken by the assembled Governments to lay down certain 
political and administrative principlesin the government of these 
immense regions, and to evolve some international mechanism to 
supervise their application. The issues are distinct, but they 
are constantly confused. So far, all that we know in regard 
to the first of them is (a) that England and France have made 
some arrangement to divide Togo and Kamerun between them ; 
(b) that the League proposes to hand over Togo, Kamerun, 
German East Africa and German South-West Africa to man- 
datory Powers. As it is in the highest degree unlikely that 
such mandatory responsibilities will be conferred upon Portu- 
gal or Italy or Pelgium—the three European Powers, apart 
from England and France, that are also African Powers—it 
follows, almost as a matter of course, that the mandatory 
Powers charged with controlling the German African Depen- 
dencies will be England, France, and the Union Government of 
South Africa. What it really comes to, then, is that a ‘‘ League 
of Nations,” whence Germany is at present excluded, confers 
upon the British Empire and F'rance a mandate to take over 
the German Dependencies. As the British Empire and France 
with the United States form the predominating influence in 
the League as at present being formed, it is not an unfair 
comment to suggest that the British Empire and France with the 
approval of the United States are conferring these mandatory 
responsibilities upon themselves; and that the net result will 
be that the German Dependencies will be taken over by the 
Governments of those States. 

I suppose it is still impossible to discuss frankly this 
African problem with all its tremendous future consequence 
to the world’s peace, without leaving oneself open to the usual 
insinuations. Nevertheless, the need of doing so is urgent, 
if only that we may realise the significance of what is being 
prepared. From that point of view I venture to ask, on what 
grounds compatible with the new ideas of international equity 
which the League seeks to embody is Germany to be deprived 
of any share of tropical Africa? She has spent large sums upon 
her dependencies. Three out of the four of them are immensely 
valuable, their potential wealth far exceeding the war debt 
of Europe. She cannot equitably be deprived of them on the 
plea that her administrative record is comparatively so bad 
as to place her without the pale. No such contention could 
pass muster before an impartial international tribunal. If the 
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plea is ve victis, very well; but that belongs to an old and not 
a new order of ideas. Apart from equity, does such a policy 
make for a peaceful international future? Does it take into 
account obvious and elemental facts? Here you have one of 
the most considerable and most homogeneous populations in 
Europe, requiring increasing quantities of tropical raw material 
for its food and for its industries. You propose to deny it any 
direct part in the administration of a -Continent which is a 
natural reserve of such material. Alongside that population 
lies another, numerically much smaller, far less dependent, for 
many reasons, upon tropical produce, whose Government already 
controls an African area one million square miles greater than 
the whole of Europe—to which is now to be added a further 
area, taken as the result of military success from the first. 
What germs of peace do you d‘stinguish in such a situation as 
that, which is aggravated by the presumption—not yet a cer- 
tainty—that German facilities even for purchasing African pro- 
duce on the open market, are to be restricted? The future of 
the world has surely to be envisaged, if we are to write fresh 
characters upon a. clean slate, not in terms of days or months, 
but of decades. Is it conceivab!e in the nature of things that 
so abnormal and artificial a situation can endure? 

I pass to the larger question—larger, i.e., so far as the 
destinies of the tropical African peoples themselves are con- 
cerned. The Peace Conference will merely add a fresh irritant 
to the international situation if its only contribution to the 
tropical African problem is the exclusion of German adminis- 
tration from the Dark Continent. The peoples of tropical 
Africa should be safeguarded from becoming again the pawns 
of international dip!omacy, the victims of European conflicts, 
and the victims of white exploitation ; and should be saved from 
becoming a new reservoir for European misitarism. These dan- 
gers can be avoided. But they can only be avoided by definite 
international processes. The whole of tropical Africa, irre- 
spective of the nationality of its governing administrations, 
should be neutralised, i.e., it should be placed outs:de the 
sphere of future European wars by definite international enact- 
ment, with the sanction of the League of Nations behind it. 
The conscripting (which has already attained considerab!e 
dimensions) of its male inhabitants for use in Europe, in Africa, 
and elsewhere, should be prohibited, local police forces only 
being sanctioned. Nationals of every country should be entitled 
to engage in lawful trade and commerce with its inhabitants on 
a footing of absolute equality, subject, of course, to observing 
the administrative laws locally prevailing. These measures are 
indispensable if tropical Africa is not once more to be a pro- 
pelling cause of international conflict. They are practicable. 
No legitimate nationalist interest in a New World order is 
0 d to their realisation. 

ab more than this can surely be expected of an Assembly 
which claims to be laying the foundations of a better world. 
You cannot make a better world if you leave the tropical 
African peoples without protection from the rapacities of an 
intensive capitalistic exploitation which has decimated them 
so cruelly in the past, and which is threatening them to-day. 
Their fundamental need is to be guaranteed under the supreme 
authority of the League of Nations, in the possession of their 
soil, of their rights in the land and its fruits which their 
labour can alone make accessible to the world; of their right 
to buy and to sell freely in the produce of their country. That 
is the basic human right which can alone prevent them from 
becoming the slaves of Europe, and upon which the preserva- 
tion of their institutions and their whole social life depends. 

The white races cannot occupy and colonise the African 
tropics, but they can without great difficulty destroy the tropical 
African peoples. They have destroyed many millions. of them 
in the last thirty years. The League of Nations has the oppor- 
tunity of laying the basis for the evolution of an international 
conscience in the affairs of tropical Africa. Great Britain has 
the widest experience of any of the African Powers in the 
administration of tropical African peoples. The mechanism 
which she has created in the most populous region of the African 
tropies—Nigeria—is on the whole the model from which a 
general policy universally applicable in its broad lines could 
be formed, and from which a charter of fundamental native 
rights could be drawn up and supervised by the League of 
Nations. I refer to the policy prevailing in Nigeria as I 
observed it personaliy seven years ago. I have no reason to 
believe that it has been changed since except as regards the 
fiscal measure in connection with the export tax on palm ker- 
nels, but it is notorious that powerful interests are working to 
undermine it. 

If the question of European responsibilities and duties to- 
wards the peoples of tropical Africa is left untouched by the 
new international machinery which is being created, one of 
the most important of the world’s problems will remain un- 
solved with disastrous future results both to Africa and to 
Europe.—Yours, &c., 

E. D. Moret. 
Cherry Croft, King’s Langley, Herts. 
February 12th, 1919. 


STEPHEN REYNOLDS AND HIS WORK. 
S1tr,—Mr. Masterman speaks of ‘‘the dying industry of 
the inshore fisherman in south-west England.” He should have 
added that, thanks largely to the activities which Stephen 
Reynolds set up, the inshore fishing industry in south-west 
England is now in no sense dying, but full of life and hope. 
The introduction of the motor-boat and the application of 











co-operative principles in the peculiarly favourable soil of com- 
munities of small producers have made a miraculous change: in: 
the conditions of ten years ago. Those who are interested 
should study the annual report of the Fisheries Organization 
Society (Queen Anne’s Chambers, Tothill Street), of which 
Stephen Reynolds was one of the founders.—Yours, &c., 


HOW THE SOLDIER SAW THE WAR. 

Sir,—Mr. Raven says: ‘‘ The important aspect of warfare 
is not the surface hideousness, but its power to reveal and 
develop in humar beings certain almost superhuman virtues, 
self-sacrifice, and its fruits of courage and comradeship. 

I accept the word “reveal,’’ but I deny that war “ de- 
velops’’ these qualities. It ‘reveals’? these virtues by the 
sensational form in which it presents them to ignorant and 
unobservant people, who ignore or forget the exhibition of 
such qualities when they appear in ordinary life. 

Dr. Rabbett’s heroic act in sucking out the poisonous mat- 
ter from the throat of a patient is almost forgotten, and when 
I referred to that act of heroism in speaking to a doctor, he 
quite laughed at the idea that there was anything exceptional 
in such an act. 

In the evil times of Charles II. the little village of Eyam in 
Derbyshire was attacked by the plague. Instead of flying from 
it, the citizens of Eyam drew a cordon round their village and 
refused to let anyone go out to spread the plague in the coun- 
try; and they died at their posts. 

Yet a friend told me that when he alluded in a sermon 
(delivered very near that village) to this heroic act, hardly any 
one seemed to have heard about it. So, too, with the heroism 
ef miners, lifeboatmen, &e. And surely the heroism of Edith 
Cavell, though revealed by the circumstances of the war, was 
assuredly not formed nor, as I gather, developed by it. Her 
last words about getting rid of bitterness were certainly not 
the result of a feeling developed by war. Perhaps the ‘“ surfac 
hideousness’’ developed in the arm-chair patriots at home is 
a more distinctive result of war than the acts of heroism which 
we all admire in war and ignore in peace.—Yours, &c., 

i C. E. Maurice. 
wee omen Gainsborough Gardens, Hampstead, 


o D 


S1r,—May I point out to Mr. Raven that it all depended 
on what branch of the Service a man happened to be in as 
to what his impressions were. It also depends on whether he 
saw the first, middle, or last phase of the war, and whether 
he had cushy jobs or did the actual fighting. Mr. Raven’s 
letter is so decidedly like a ‘‘home-stayers’’ opinion, or that 
of a person who has had cushy jobs, that he must not think 
it rude if I ask him to let the readers of your paper know in 
what unit and capacity he served and how many times he went 
over the top? Although I did not have the same feelings as 
Mr. ‘Waugh, as a soldier who has seen some of the worst 
periods of the “fight for right,’’ I would never go to the 
length of forming such an opinion, or publishing such views 
on another soldier’s work, especially on that of a man who 
has earned a reputation in France as a brave man. 

To describe Mr. Waugh’s article as libellous is enough to 
make every soldier laugh. The article just gave a correct view 
of the feelings of a particular man, and I am certain that Mr. 
Waugh had no intention of giving the individual feelings of 
the seven or eight million men who were out in France. It 
is absurd to expect any article written so as to cover a thousand 
or two words to give a fair picture of the war atmosphere out 
there, and as the feelings of a soldier depends so much on the, 
conditions under which he fought, it would be a job which only 
the stay-at-home person would ever try and attempt. Yours, 

Cc. 


AN OFFICER OF THE R.F.A. 
February 17th, 1919. 


“ANY SOLDIER TO HIS SON.” 

_ Sir,—In reply to the letter signed ‘‘Some of the 5let 
Division’ and the many other similar communications which 
you state you have received, may we be permitted to say that 
the poem ‘‘Any Soldier to His Son” and others by the same 
author will be publ'shed in book form by us at an ‘early date ; 
in fact, just as soon as we can get the volume produced. There 
will be a special ‘‘ Soldiers’ edition ’’ as well as a more expen- 
sive one for those who desire the book in a more permanent 
form.—Yours, &c., 

GEORGE ALLEN & UNwin, LTD., 
STANLEY UNWIN, Managing Director. 


“ACTING RANKS.” 

S1r,—‘‘Acting Major’s”’ letter in your issue of February 
15th will be welcomed by thousands of officers who, like him, 
are fellow-sufferers under the “Acting Rank’’ injustice. 

The scheme of Acting Ranks was unfair from its very com- 
mencement, but while hostilities continued it had at least 
some slight show of justification, mainly because the need of 
replacing casualties was so great. Now, however, when no 
further acting appointments are made, surely it would be a 
graceful act, not to say the discharge of an honorable duty, 
to confirm all those acting ranks whose holders have “ made 
good’’ on the battlefield. 
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In my own regiment at least 75 per cent. of the appoint- 
ments are at present filled by acting ranks. My own case is 
one in point. I have served one year as acting captain, and 
fifteen months as acting major; yet my temporary rank, on 
which my gratuity will be paid, is still liewtenant. 

The only reason for this unjust state of affairs seems to be 
the petty desire to ‘‘ scrounge’”’ a few hundred pounds out of 
the gratuities of those very officers who have deserved most of 
their country—those who have for long periods occupied posi- 
tions of great responsibility under fire. 

It is a ludicrous comment on the whole squalid business 
to note in a recent Army Order that officers who have served 
for six months or more in an acting rank may, after their 
release from the Army, retain that rank. This is a privilege 
which I imagine few of us will have any use for. What we 
demand is treatment according to the rank of which we have 
accepted the responsibilities during hostilities.—Yours, &c., 

LIEUTENANT, ACTING Magor. 

February 19th, 1919. 


THE FATE OF ST. SOPHIA. 

Sir,—Your correspondent, Mr. Percy T. Armstrong’s ad- 
miration for the acts of sacrilege committed by the Spanish 
invaders of Mexico in Aztec temples, is interesting to one, who, 
reading “‘ Robinson Crusoe’’ in his boyhood, was disgusted by 
the sacrilegious destruction of the savage idol recounted in the 
second part. ‘* How fine such acts appear!’’ writes Mr. Arm- 
strong; so that we see in the eye of his mind a vision of a 
veritable world-war of religion, the adherents of every faction 
zealously engaged “n pulling down, ‘‘ with jeers and laughter,’’ 
the idols or symbos, of every differing idea of God.—Yours, 
&e., . 

N.W.6. mm V. 


THE SPIRITUAL CONDITION OF THE CLERGY. 

S1r,—There are very many among the inferior Clergy who, 
like myself, will agree with Miss Durham, in her imdictment 
of Preiates lke the Bishop of London, as well as in their ad- 
miration of the article “Woe to the Conquered.” It is a whole- 
some discipline to be visited with the sins of an organization 
into which we drifted before a great stimulus awakened us to 
iis faults, but I feel quite sure that the attitude of the Epis- 
copacy is by no means representative of the rank and file of 
those clergy who have been most closely in contact with the 
lives of the people during the past four years. 

It is not surprising that the Bishop of London is suffering 
from a poverty of spiritual exhortation and is only able to 
indulge m such advice as that which he meted out to the 
V.A.D.s the other day: ‘‘I give to you women of the West 
End six months to dance. Dance your feet off.”’ (‘‘ Daily Mail.’’) 
This is the natural outcome of the fall of a spiritual leader 
into the tangles of expediency; having deserted the spiritual 
ground for four years there is a logical drift towards a Neroean 
attempt to make the best of a bad thing. Surely, corruptio 
optimi pessima. But one good thing may come out of this 
departure from the Christian Gospel. The old question of 
spiritual authority based upon Apostolic succession will be 
seitled, and no one hereafter will regard authority historically 
or symbolically derived as worthy of respect which is not ac- 
companied by and based upon the acknowledgment of the 
Christian ethic under any and all circumstances. Political 
and opportunist Bishops must give way to a Christian pro- 
phetic order to which men will yield the true ‘‘ overseership ”’ 
of their inner lives. There are, no doubt, tremendous difficul- 
ties confronting sincere Churchmen, but these will be met, 
not by revising creeds or by lending the Christian ethic to an 
immoral statecraft, but by trying to understand the new dis- 
position of the human heart and the new conditions under 
which character is being formed. It would be as well if the 
Episcopacy started by an earnest study of the psychology of 
war and really faced honestly the problems of awakened con- 
sciousness under that terrible stimulus.—Yours, &c., 


PERCIVAL GOUGH. 
Heptonstall Vicarage, Hebden Bridge. 


THE BERNE CONFERENCE. 

Sir,—It is surprising that your correspondent, though point- 
ing out that ‘first among the dangerous problems is that of 
small nationalities,’’ does not refer to what surely was one of 
the most important decisions of the Berne Conference—the 
granting to Ireland of two seats on the Internationale—thereby 
recognising her independent nationhood. 

Is it not time that the professed internationalists of this 
country realised that there is a small navionality nearer home 
than the “ Hungarians, Bulgars, Turks, Georgians, Albanians, 
and Armenians,’ who also “felt very bitterly her exclusion 
from al! representation at the Paris discussions,’’ whose “ ter- 
ritories are also being occupied by armed force,’’ whose ‘‘sources 
of raw material are largely taken from her, all freedom sup- 
pressed, and annexation openly proclaimed by the invaders ’’? 
Did the speech made by Cathal O’Shannon at the Conference, 
asserting the right to self-determination of the oldest. of the 
oppressed nat‘onalities, make no impression on your corres- 
pondent?—Yours, &c., 

Eve CASEY. 

298, Lineoln’s Inn Fields, W.C.2. 





Poetrp. 


FROM ANACREON. 
THe WineE-Cvup. 


Hepnaistos, graver-of-silver, make for me no panoply of 
war—what have I to do with battles?—but carve out for 
me a hollow wine cup. 

And fashion upon it for me no stars, neither the waggon 
nor gloomy Orion. 

What are the Pleiades to me, what lovely Bodtes ? 

But carve vines upon it for me and grape-clusters and 
the Menads plucking them ; grave upon it a wine-press and 
those that tread out the grapes, and laughing Pans, the 
golden Loves, the smiling Cytherean, and with fair Lyzus, 
Eros and Aphrodite. 


Love THE Stave. 
The muses bound Love in garlands and gave him to 
Kalleis. 
And now the Cytherean brings a ransom ‘to have Love 
set free. 
If anyone does free him he will not leave, but stay ; he 
has learned to be a slave, 


Portrait oF A Lapy. 

Come, dearest of painters, master of Rhodian art, and 
paint for me the picture of my absent mistress in the way 
I tell you. 

First, paint her hair soft and black—and if the wax can 
render it—paint it scented with perfume. Above her cheek 
and under her dark hair paint her ivory temple. Do not 
cut or entirely join her eyebrows, and put in that imper- 
ceptible dark shadow about her eyes. Make her eyes of real 
fire, clear, like Athene’s, and languid, like the Cytherean. 

Paint her nostrils and cheeks, mingling roses with milk ; 
paint her mouth like Persuasion, ready for kisses. Let all 
the Graces flutter about the voluptuous curve of her face 
and around her marble-white throat. 

Drape the rest of her in a shaded purple peplum, but 
let a very little of her flesh gleam through it to show she 
has a body. ‘ 

She is absent, but I look and yearn after her—quickly, 
O wax, and do what I ask of you! 


A Lover’s WIsHEs. 

I would be a mirror that you would always look at me 
—I would be your dress so that you would always wear me. 

I would like to be water so that I could bathe your 
flesh ; I would be a perfume, dear, so that I could touch you. 

And I would be the riband at your breast and the pearls 
about your throat ; I would be your sandal that I might be 
trodden by your feet. 





Love THE PurRsSUER. 
Love flays me with a hyacinth and bids me fight. 
I dash through the valleys and the windless thorny 
wood ; I am exhausted. 
My heart beats in my mouth; I long for death. 
But with soft wings Love brushes my face, and whispers : 
“Can you not kiss?” 


Tre HeEponist. 

I would drink, stretched upon myrtle boughs and lotus 
grass. And Love, with his robe fastened about his throat 
with papyrus, should serve me wine. 

For, like the wheel of a chariot, rolling life hurries past 
and soon we lie a little dust of loosened bones. 

Why should a grave-stone be perfumed? 
foolish tears upon dust? 

While I live I will perfume my head and bind it with 
roses and speak the name of my mistress. 

O Love, before I leave the dance to go under the earth, 
let me scatter sorrow afar! 


Why shed 


Translated by RicHarp ALDINGTON. 
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The Borld of Rooks. 


Tue “Nation” Orrice, THurspay Nicur. 
Tue following is our weekly selection of books which we 
commend to the notice of our readers :— 
“The Biology of War.’’ By Dr. G. F. Nicolai. (Dent. 21s.) 
‘Clemenceau: The Man and His Time.’’ By H. M. Hyndman. 
(Grant Richards. 12s. 6d.) 


‘‘The Prisoners of Mainz.’’ By Alec Waugh. (Chapman & 
Hall. 7s. 6d.) ° 


“Coloured Stars.”” Versions of Fifty Asiatic Love Poems. 
Edited by E. Powys Mather. (Blackwell. 2s. 6d.) 
“*Q’ Boat Adventures.’”” By Lt.-Commander Harold Auten, 
V.C., R.N.R. (Herbert Jenkins. 6s.) 

* x * 


“You were giving us recently,”’ writes a correspondent, 
“some recollections of the up-river docks in the days of the 
Clippers. Following that I came upon some stories of the Rat- 
cliffe Highway of those yet more remote days when that really 
was its name. How is it a past era is so much more attractive 
than the one we are in? Who could find anything to write 
about in the East End as it is? What is there in the con- 
versation of seamen to-day—and I talk to them frequently— 
that a writer could make anything of?” 


* * * 


I caNNoT say. It is not my work. My correspondent 
ought to be able to answer it, instead of offering the riddle 
to me. He is an author; and he knows the Tower Hamlets, 
though he never writes about them. But if I had not been 
on my way to see him in that place of his where nothing 
happens now; where sailors do not frequent the Old 
Mahogany Bar, but drink chicory in respectable Homes, and 
never say anything that is worth noting, I do not know what 
I should have done for a subject this week. For when the 
car got to the Board of Trade office, which is opposite to the 
old chapel of ease where the crews of John Company’s ships 
“used to worship,’’ as a local history describes it, I saw 
Uncle Dave by the kerb, with time apparently on his hands. 
So I got down. 

% * * 


HE told me that old Jackson was dead. Jackson was a 
mast and block maker, but his fame was the excellence of 
his figure-heads. (Has my author-friend ever thought of 
figure-heads as a subject?) It is many years since old 
Jackson made one, but if it is doubted that he was an artist, 
then there is a shop near where he once lived where still 
may be seen three of his images, the size of life, reputed to 
have been conjured from baulks of timber with just an axe. 
I remember him. He rarely answered you, when you would 
have learned from him something of those ships to which 
he had given personality and eyes that looked sleeplessly 
overseas from their prows. He regarded you, and only his 
whiskers moved in ceaseless, silent interrogation (he chewed) 
as though you were wasting the time of a great man and a 
great artist. Those images of his were all of women. He 
would make no figure-head for a ship bearing the name of 
aman, though it were that of a Greek hero. And, of course, 
you dare not even think of the trousered legs of the image 
of a modern man stuck each side of a ship’s bows, boots and 
all; but the drapery of a woman flowed with grace along 
the lines of the entrance of a ship. She would look what she 
was—its vigilant guardian spirit. It would be pleasing to 
write of some of the more famous of those idols, as we 
remember them in repose after a voyage above the quays 
of the docks. 

% * * 


But here we were joined by some young men who knew 
Uncle Dave. They were looking for ships. But Uncle con- 
tinued to tell me of the merits of his friend the maker of 
figure-heads. A stoker became a trifle irritated. “Well, 
what's the good of *em, anyway ?” he interjected. “Lumber, 
I call °em. They can’t be ¢arried on straight stems, and 
clippet-hows ar’n’t wanted these days, wasting good metal, 





Why. even Thompson’s ‘White Star’ liners have chucked 
that sort of truck. They’re not built like it now. What's the 
good of figger-’eds ?” ; 


* * * 


Tuis youth’s casual blasphemy in the presence of Uncle 
Dave (who once was bo’sun of a China clipper), extolling as he 
did his age of mere machines against the virtues of an age 
when ships were expected to look good, as well as do good 
things, made us shrink in anticipation of the storm. For 
Uncle Dave has a habit of listening to a talk about ships 
in a deliberate and contemptuous silence, with nothing to 
show of his great heat within but a baleful light in his eye. 
He does not like steamers. He does not think steamer-men 
are seamen. He goes so far as to declare that they can never 
be seamen. And now we waited, wondering whether his 
vehemence, when it burst, would be quite incoherent with 
force. There was really something of hatred in his look as 
he gazed at the youngster, his mouth a little open, his hand 
holding his trembling pipe just away from his mouth, which 
had forgotten it. The old sailor bent forward, screwing his 
eyes at this young man as though trying to believe it was real. 

* * # 


An older hand here interposed. “Ah, come away now! 
I’ve heard chaps make game of figger-’eds, an’ call them super- 
stition. But I say, let such things alone. Don’t be so sure, 
cocky. I know things that’s happened to funny fellows 
through making game of figger-’eds. There was the 
‘Barbadian Lass.’ She was a brigantine. She used to run 
to Trinidad. You can’t tell me. There was something queer 
about her figger-’ed. It was a half-breed woman. She was 
smiling. She had bare breasts, and she used to wear ear- 
rings. Her chaps used to keep a spare pair for her in a box. 
She was always fresh and bright, but her chaps swore she 
was never painted—no, not since the day the ship was 
launched. She kept like that. And one day young 
MacCormick slipped a tar-brush over her dial. Said it was 
idolatry. And what happened to him? You answer me 
that!’ 

“Yes, I know,” broke in one of us. “ But you can’t say 
it was along of that tar-brush . 

* * x 

“You young chaps ain’t got no sense,” here interrupted 
Uncle, his voice evidently under control, but shaky. “I'd 
like to know where you were brought up. You learn it all 
wrong at them schools of yours, and you never get it right 
afterwards. You learn about the guts of engines, and 
‘lectricity, and you mix it up with the tales yer grandmothers 
told you, and you get nothing straight. What you've got is 
all science and superstition. And then you wonder why 
you make a mess of it. Listen! It don’t matter what you 
do to a figger-’ed, if you’re fool enough to spoil it. It’s 
having it that matters. It’s having something to go by, and 
a ship you're glad to work in.” 

He turned on the stoker. There was astonishment and 
pity in his glance. “Look at you. In and out of a ship, and 
you forget her name when you've signed-off. You don’t care 
the leavings in a Dago’s mess-kid for any ship you work in, 
if you can get a bit out of her and skip early.” 

“That’s me, Uncle,’’ muttered the stoker. 

“Can you remember names, like some of us remember 
the ‘Mermerus,’ the ‘ Blackadder,’ and the ‘Cutty Sark’? 
Not you. Your ships hav’n’t got names, properly speaking. 
They’re just a run out and home again, for you, and 
a row about the money and the grub.” 

“Sure to be a row about the grub,” murmured the 
stoker. 

“What are ships nowadays?” he went on, raising a 
shaking index-finger. “Are they ships at all? They’re run 
by companies on the make, and worked by factory hands who 
curse their own house-flags. It’s a dirty game I call it. 
Things are all wrong. I can’t make them out. You fellers 
take no pride in your work, and you've got no work to take 
pride in. You don’t know who you work for or what, and 
your ships got no names. They might be damned goods 
vans. No good in a figgered! Then I’ll tell you this. You'll 
get no good til! you learn better, my lad.” 

| H. M, T, 
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Reviews. 


PHILOSOPHY AND THE SOUL. 


“Life and Finite Individuality.” Two Symposia. I. By 
J. S. HatpanE, D’ARcyY WENTWORTH THOMPSON, P. 
CHALMERS MITCHELL, and L. T. Hopnovse. IJ. By BER. 
NARD BosaNnquet, A. S. PRINGLE-PATTISON, G. F. STouT, 
and Viscount Hatpane. Edited for the Aristotelian 
Society by H. Witpon Carr. (Williams & Norgate 
6s. net.) 

Wuart has modern philosophy to tell about the soul? There 

are two cognate questions about the soul in which a wide- 

spread interest has been felt, and for answers to which men 
have looked to philosophy when their faith in revealed 
religion waned. First, are our souls in some degree free, 
or are they subject to matter, in the sense that all we think 
and feel and do is determined by the state of the body, 
especially the brain? Secondly, does the soul survive the 
death of the body? On both these questions philosophy, in 
its palmy days, was prepared with an answer ; immortality, 
more particularly, could be deduced from the fact that the 
Soul was a simple substance, and a substance was by nature 
indestructible. But the old answers have lost their power 
of commanding assent, partly owing to the criticisms of the 
philosophers themselves, but still more owing to the progress 
of science, which has led to the conviction that truths.about 
matters of fact are not to be discovered by a priori reasoning. 

Accordingly philosophy has gradually altered the form of 

its two questions about the soul, making them more subtle 

and technical in the hope that in their new shape they would 
admit of an answer favorable to the philosophers’ wishes. 

The present form of these two questions, as conceived by the 

more conservative party in philosophy, is discussed’ in the 

two Symposia composing the present volume. But the dis- 

cussion shows that, while no approach has been made to a 

definite answer, the connection with our human desires, 

which originally made the questions interesting, has grown 
so faint as to be all but non-existent. 

The first Symposium, entitled “ Are Physical, Biological, 
and Psychological Categories Irreducible?”’ deals with the 
modern form of the question whether the state of the mind 
is wholly determined by the state of the body, and this, in 
turn, by purely physical laws. Materialists believe that 
both living bodies and minds, if they were thoroughly under- 
stood, would be found to obey the laws of physics. To this 
view a philosopher may oppose either a modest or a radical 
objection. He may contend that the domination of matter 
is only partial, and that there are important (though possibly 
minute) departures from physical domination; this view, 
though it may not be capable of being proved to be right, 
can hardly be proved to be wrong, since the inevitable 
inexactitude of empirical observation always leaves a loop- 
hole for escape. But many philosophers prefer a more 
radical denial: they maintain that the laws of physics are 
merely a rough practical approximation, that bodies are not 
ultimately real, and that the laws of mind come much 
nearer to metaphysical truth about the world than the laws 
of matter. Cartesian dualism had admitted the ultimate 
reality of matter, but had set over against it the co-ordinate 
reality of mind; each acted according to its own laws, in 
complete independence of the other. But modern idealism, 
of the sort derived from Hegel, adopts the view which is 
precisely antithetic to that of materialism :, it believes that 
everywhere biology comes nearer to the truth than physics, 
and psychology than biology, though the ultimate and com- 
plete truth is not to be found in any special science. All 
these theories—materialism, Cartesianism, and idealism— 
are properly to be called philosophical, in the sense that they 
are generalizations going beyond what is warranted by our 
present empirical knowledge, and supported by speculative 
arguments such as could not find a place in a strictly 
scientific treatise. Nevertheless the advocates of these 
general theories are eager to appeal to such empirical facts 
as seem to lend support to their views. Hence arises a great 
deal of bad reasoning, and a strong temptation to distort or 
over-emphasize certain supposed scientific results at the 
expense of others. 

The view that the laws of living bodies are, in part at 
least, irreducibly different from those of dead matter has 





been forcibly advocated.in recent times by.the vitalists, 
headed by Driesch, who relies: partly upon an a priori argu- 
ment and partly upon facts concerning such phenomena as 
the development of sea-urchins’ eggs. Dr. J. S. Haldane, 
who maintains the ultimate distinction of biology and 
physics, nevertheless dismisses the vitalists with a curt para- 
graph, apparently on the ground that they admit the 
applicability of physics and chemistry to some, though not 
all, of the phenomena in living bodies. This objection is 
not at first sight convincing, and we could wish that it had 
been amplified. 

Dr. Haldane’s contention is that the more biological 
phenomena are studied, the less possible it becomes to accept 
such mechanical explanations as satisfied investigators fifty 
years ago. His illustrations, as is natural, are drawn chiefly 
from physiclogy,, He says :— 

‘Fifty years ago many physiological processes which, 
from a physical and chemical) standpoint, are now seen to 
be extremely complex and obscure, were regarded as quite 
simple. I need onily refer to such activities as the oxidation 
processes in living tissues, the processes of secretion and 
absorption, or reflex action. ‘There is a prevalent idea that 
the progress of chemistry, and particularly of physical 
chemistry, has furnished explanations of these’ processes. 
This is most certainly not the case.’’ 

Dr. Haldane speaks with the authority of an expert, but 
Professor D’Arcy Thompson, with equal authority, disputes 
his contentions. Speaking of those who attempt mechanical 
explanations of living bodies, he says :— 

‘Where is it, precisely, that they have failed? And 
where is it (I do not know) that an alternative method has 
yet succeeded better? Upon my word, Dr. Haldane gives 
us no clear and sharp answer to e‘ther question.’’ 

Dr. Haldane accuses his opponents of being satisfied 
with “easy-going mechanical explanations.” Professor 
Thompson retorts :— 

“IT venture to think that the ‘easy-going attitude’ is 
on the part of those who, when they come to a perplexing 
and entangled problem, one (for instance) where chemistry 
and physics are manifestly concerned, and when their know- 
ledge of these subjects does not suffice to solve it, would 
too readily abandon the ship, and pray to the deus ex 
machina of a new philosophy.” 

This view, whether it prove ultimately true or false, 
seems more likely to lead to scientific progress than that of 
Dr. Haldane. For while it must be conceded that we can 
never hope to prove the adequacy of mechanical explanations 
over the whole field of biology, it is equally true that there 
is extreme rashness in maintaining that this or that 
phenomenon cannot be explained mechanically, merely on 
the grcund that attempts to do so have failed hitherto. And 
a readiness to adopt this belief in the impossibility of 
mechanical explanation seems dangerously likely to lead to 
intellectual laziness. 

Dr. Chalmers Mitchell’s view is not unlike that of 
Professor Thompson. He points out that, although life and 
mind cannot at present be wholly explained in terms of 
physics and chemistry, yet they have many aspects which 
cannot be explained without those sciences. ‘Logic and 
imagination,” he observes, “clarify thought, but so also do 
cascara and bismuth.” He points out how much has been 
achieved in the way of bridging the gulf between biology and 
the sciences that deal with inorganic matter. ‘“ The fertiliza- 
tion of the egg-cell,” he says, “ which seemed a supreme case 
of the action of life upon life, has been achieved by the 
action of an inorganic salt on the ovum.” He ends his paper 
with an interesting reflection: “Perhaps it is as well to add 
that I do not forget that matter is a thought of ‘the 
individual as much as is a category. Yet, there are thoughts 
that are of the earth earthy, and thoughts that are of 
categories categorical. All the wonder and the hope and 
the new knowledge are in the earthy thoughts; all the 
failure and the despair in the metaphysical thoughts.” The 
truth of this judgment is borne out by the intellectual 
history of the last four hundred years. 

Professor Hobhouse contends that throughout animal 
life there is something analogous to purpose in the activities 
of organisms, and an impossibility of explaining the 
phenomena without taking account of this characteristic, 
which, to avoid the explicitness associated with the word 
“purpose,” is technically called “conation.”. He. argues 
further that there is every reason to deny. that a living being 
is purely physical. “Of one of these living beings,” he says, 
“ every one of us has independent and first-hand information 
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THE PLEASURES 


By G. SYDNEY 


So much has been written of the importance of Pelmanism 
from the material’stic aspect that one is apt to forget that it 
has a value quite apart from the concrete results in the shape 
of advancement, increased salary, and so forth, which reward 
the student. But really the psychological advantages, which 
cannot be translated into terms of £ s. d. are of equal, if not 
greater, interest. Mental efficiency has more than a commercial 
value to the mentatly efficient. It means that the whole of 
their interests are enlarged, and, at the same time, their 
capacities for enjoying a fuller life increased. It is undoubtedly 
recognition of this effect of Pelmanism which has brought to 
the Peiman Institute students of the classes as well as of the 
nvasses in ever-increasing numbers, an effect which is well 
described by a student as follows: : 

“Since becoming a Pelman student I have experienced 

a mental regeneration. Ideas can be assimilated and 
scientificaily co-ordinated in their simplest form. My 
powers of expression both in speech and writing, are 
greatly increased, and I am discovering the wonderful 
economy of the English language. To this is added an ever 
growing sense of self-confidence, such is my mental joie 
de vivre.” 


THE JOY OF LIVING. 

A mental regeneration which makes the mere fact of 
existence a delight is a notable experience calculated to make 
anyone enthusiastic over the cause, and mental regeneratioa, 
mental awakening, call it which or what you wiil, is one of 
the most pronounzed and startling effects of Pelmanism. It 
is easy to understand why this regeneration should make such 
a difference in the outlook of those who experience it The 
man or woman who has allowed his or her mind to get slack 
has materially lessened his or her capacity for enjoyment of 
such of life’s pleasures as are not purely sensual. As one 
Pelman student puts it, Pelmanism ‘‘has removed the thick- 
set network of brambles and rank weeds from my brain; given 
-me a clearer visim and an insight into things that seemed a 


mystery to me before,” and “1a deeper knowledge of intellectual 
things.” 


MENTAL REJUVENESCENCE. 

Such a clearing away of the weeds is aptiy described by 
many students of Pelmanism as a “mental rejuvenescence.”’ 
The description is an apt cne. Eager youth possesses a capacity 
for enjoyment which too often becomes dulled in later years. 
Many people getting on in life find that the mind has lost 
its elasticity; that the perception faculties have become dull, 
‘and the mental response to external impression slight. But 
under the influence of Pelmanism the vision is cleared, the 
rain probes beneath the surface of things, interest in life is 
reawakened, the brain, in fact, becomes young again and the 
-zest for life is renewed. The effect, in fact, very closely 
resembles the bodily results of a scientific course of physical 
‘training. There is this difference between physical and mental 


training, however. ‘There cones a state when physical neglect ' 


leads to atrophy of muscle and nerve which no amount of 
exercise will fully restore. But the neglected mind is ‘not 
atrophied in that sense. Given the right stimulus and the 
needful exercise the dormant faculties reawaken, lethargy 
gives place to alertness, aud the hopje and interest of youth 
in matters outside the daily round are restored. Briefly, there- 
fore, the pleasures of Pelmanism may be said to be found in 
‘all forms of mental activity, in additional enjoyment of 
literature and all the arts; in fact, in everything which makes 
social life desirable. 


A SOCIAL ASSET. 


Not only, however, as a negenerator has Pelmanism been 
discovered to be a social asset. Innumerable Pelmanists have 
put on record their delight in finding that it has remedied 
“lefects which they imagined to be irremediable, the diffidence 
which makes a social function a source of pain instead of 
pleasure, the inability to give expression to ideas which improves 
a silence by no means golden, or thje faulty memory which 
makes an irreparadle muddle of duties and engagements. ‘‘ The 
course has almost unconsciously forced into me a wonderful 
“sense of confidence,’ writes one student. Arother says: ‘‘ The 
chief purpose I had in view, the realisat‘on of my own person- 
ality and the acquirement of self-confidence, I am :n a position 
to attain, and this result has been arrived at through Pelman 
instruction solely.’’ ‘‘ What I needed most was self-confidence 
and a good memory. I have gained both thanks to your 
method,’ writes a woman, and a similar effect is noted by 
another lady in the words: ‘‘ My memory has greatly improved, 
and I am much more observant, and, as a consequence, I find 
everything more interesting.’’ These are phrases which recur 
again and again in the correspondence of students. There is 
nothing exceptional about them. In fact, one could not pick 
up a batch of letters from Pelmanists without finding these 
‘advantages noted so frequently that they become commonplace 
‘except to the individual who has experienced them. — 


SSHARACTER BUILDING. 
But Pelmanism does more than remove those mental defects 








OF PELMANISM. 


PATERNOSTER. 


which are so embarrassing and annoying to those suffering 
from them. Listen to this :— 

*““Pelman, to me, was a key unlocking the hidden 
treasures of the mind and creating a thirst for knowledge, 
which has carried me through dry books, the elements of 
music and drawing, and the initial stages of mastery of 
the will.” 

Could Oxford or Cambridge do more for a man than unlogk 
the hidden treasures of his mind and create a thirst for know- 
ledge? I doubt it. 1 doubt, too, whether they or any other 
University would produce the mental and moral effects 
acknowledged by another student in the foilowing letter :— 

‘jt has made such a vast difference in life; it has 
rendered it so much more pleasant and cheerful, too. It has 
particularly helped me to face the battles of life with a 
nobler and bolder spirit than hitherto, and has kindled a 
new determination to play the Great Game in right good 
form. It has been of incalculable aid in the development 
of character, for it sets forth a very high standard of 
physical, intellectual, and moral living. No conscientious 
student of the Pelman Institute, however limited may be 
his intellectual achievements, will ever drift through life. 
Its very purpose is to enlighten and io lift.’’ 

The foregoing letter emphasises the effect of Pelmanism in 
introducing aim or purpose into life which has so impressed all 
who have made acquaintance with the work which the Pelman 
Institute is doing. ‘‘Interest and aim,’’ says Sir William 
Robertson Nicoll, ‘‘ are treated as of paramount importance 
as, indeed, they are for stopping that mental ‘‘ drift ’’ which is 
one of thle diseases of the age. Life implies acecomplish- 
ment, and accomplishment necessitates intelligent and sustained 
effort. What the nature of our accomplishment may be matters 
litt}2 so long as it is a worthy accomplishment. ‘The point is, 
we cannot justify ourselves as human beings unless we fill some 
niche in the universal scheme of things.”’ 

Because Pelmanism is so manifestly helping thousands of 
men and women to thus attain a life purpose, Sir Wilkam 
Robertson Nicoll goes out of his way to commend it, and, 
indeed, what higher commendation could be given io any educa- 
tional system than that it is rot only giving students an aim 
in life, but assisting them to attain it? 


THE COMMUNAL VALUE OF PELMANISM. 

From this aspect, no less than from the efficiency point of 
view, Ptelmanism deserves consideration in its relationship to 
the life of the nation as well as to that of the individual. The 
unit cannot be improved without effect on the mass. You 
cannot impart purpose into the lives of largle numbers of indi- 
viduals—400,000 is no mean number, even though it is not one 
per cent. of the inhabitants of «this country—without bettering 
the nation as a whole. Nor can you train 400,000 minds to an 
improved mental efficiency without correspondingly increasing 
the intellectual vigour of the community, of which the owners of 
those minds form a part. The Pelmanist who would take up the 
study of Pelmanism from a sense of duty to the community one 
would naturally declare to be a prig. But there is no element 
of priggishness about the Pelmanist who embarks on a course 
of mind training from a sense of his duty to himself, and when 
he does this he is adding something to the nation’s capacity. 
The man or woman, youth or girl, who finds inspiration in 
Pelmanism is, indeed, of much greater value to the community 
than the self-satisfied person who is content with that station 
of life to which it has pleased God to call him. The inspira- 
tion leads to aspiration, and’ aspiration to progress communally 
as well as individually. The individual aspiration and the 
individual achievement may be relatively very small things, 
but, none the less, they all help the nation on 


THE PELMAN FIELD. 

Even when the aid of Pelmanism is sought for what is such 
a purely personal object as a desire for a greater capacity 
for mental enjoyment, the effect cannot be definitely limited to 
the individual. It would be as difficult to say where the vibra- 
tion of a light ray in the ether ends as to fix a limit to the 
progress of an idea. Pelmanism is the fertiliser of the ground 
from which all ideas spring, ground which would otherwise 
produce but meagre crops, if not remaining absolutely unfertile. 
No matter what the nature of the soil, Pelmanism increases the 
crop. Clarity of thought, renewed interest in iife, life purpose, 
capacity for clear th‘nking, self-realisation and _ self-control, 
will-power and «nergy increased and revived—these are some of 
the qualities which fructify under the influence of Pelmanism, 
so that, as thousands of its students have declared, there is 
no man or woman who may rot profit therefrom. 


Full particulars of the Pelman Course are given in “ Mind 
and Memory,” which also contains a complete descriptive 
Synopsis of the twelve lessons. A copy of this interesting booklet, 
together with a full reprint of “ Truth’s’’ famous Report on the 
work of the Pelman Institute, and particulars showing how you 
can secure the complete Course at a reduced fee, may be obtained 
gratis and post free by any reader of THE NATION who applies 
to The Pelman Institute, 97, Pelman House, Bloomsbury Street, 
London, W.C. 1. 

Overseas Addresses: 46-49, Market Street, Melbourne; 15, 
Toronto Street, Toronto; Club Arcade, Durban. 
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showing that it contains elements that are not physical.” 
This statement would probably be regarded by most readers 
as not open to question. Nevertheless, one of the most 
vigorous schools of psychology does deny it with emphasis : 
inspired partly by William James’s eriticisin of the notion 
of consciousness, partly by the study of animal behavior, 
they maintain that introspection reveals nothing radically 
different in kind from what we discover by externa] observa- 
tion. It would have added to the completeness and interest 
of the symposium if one of this school had been represented. 
But it is probable that this would not have been practically 
feasible. 

The second symposium, entitled “Do finite individuals 
possess a substantive or an adjectival mode of being ?’’ deals 
with the modern form of the question upon which, originally, 
;ersonal immortality was supposed to depend. In former 
days the question would have been: “Is the soul a 
substance, and therefore indestructible?’’ But this form of 
That the soul is not a 
substance, that substances (if there are any) need not be 
indestructible, and that, in fact, there is no reason to believe 
that there are any substances in the philosophical sense, are 
propositions which have been all maintained with success. 
Nevertheless, there must remain some way of stating the 
question which is intended when we ask: Is there such a 
thing as the individual soul? This question may be answered 
negatively in two ways: either by maintaining that what we 
call a single person is really a plurality of successive stattes, 
having only the sort of derivative reality that belongs to a 
family or the population of a town; or by maintaining, as 
most mystics have done, that the individual is merely a part 
of God or of the Whole, 'to be compared rather with thoughts 
or purposes of God than with separate self-existent things. 

It is from this latter point of view that Dr. Bernard 
Bosanquet, who the argues for the 
He believes that the ultimate reality 
of the world is a single whole, which may be called in some 
sense spiritual, but that.there is no independent reality in 
such fragments of the whole as finite persons appear to be. 
He develops this contention in criticisnt of Professor Pringle- 
Pattison’s book, “ The Idea of God,” which its author defends 
in the next paper. Both these authors are followers of Hegel, 
but they are outdone in orthodoxy by Lord Haldane, who 
reconciles their differences in a “higher synthesis,” quite 
after the manner of the Master. The only contributor who 
does not adopt the Hegelian logic is Professor Stout, who 
valiantly tackles the question of the logical nature of whole 
and part. But his paper does not suffice, in the eyes of those 
who regard Hegel’s Logie as a tissue of fantastic nonsense, 
to save the symposium from an air of unreality. The @ priori 
<dliscussion of such a topic as personality seems belated and 
strange. There are many empirical studies bearing upon the 
question: the investigation of multiple personality, psycho- 
analysis, psychological research into the constitution of 
mental processes, and perhaps we ought to add psychical 
research. Of all these only the first is in any way alluded 
to, and that briefly and parenthetically. And the abstract 
logical doctrines that the writers take for granted are now 
rejected by the great majority of logicians. Academic tradi- 
tion is amazingly strong: scholasticism survived in univer- 
sities two centuries after it had been rejected by those who 
contributed to intellectual progress, and similarly the 
philosophy of the romantic movement in Germany still 
dominates the minds of those who have learnt its crabbed 
and «difficult technique—perhaps because, like people who 
have read ‘Clarissa Harlowe,’’ they cannot bear to think 
that they have wasted their time. It is this traditionalism 
that has made philosophy cease to be considered part of the 
equipment of the ordinary educated man, to the great detri- 
ment of both philosophy and education. We hope the 
Bolsheviks will not sweep away our philosophical professors, 
but if they do no one will have the right to be surprised. 


question is no longer possible. 


opens <liscussion, 


‘adjectival theory. 
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THE ART OF WAR. 


“The Principles of War.” 
lated by HILAIRE BELLOC. 


By FERDINAND Focn.. Trans- 
(Chapman & Hall. 2ls. net.) 

No one at the time realized that the substitution of the young 
General Bonaparte for the competent Schérer in the Italian 





campaign of 1796 was in its way as fundamental a change as 
the recognition by revolutionary France that the State, so- 
far from being the King, as Louis XIV. had held, was, in 

fact, themselves. Modern war, as we know it, was born with 

these two events, one making the armies national, the other 
turning warfare from the art of the art to the art of decisive- 
battle. At first Napoleon’s successes seemed incredible. 

Later they became an individual endowment. But, finally, 
there began to be a school of war founded upon the study 
of the great general’s campaigns. It is with these three 
words, école de querre, that Lieutenant-Colonel Foch opened 
his lectures to the officers. of the Staff College some eighteen 
years ago; and thus, at the outset, he came to the crucial 
problem which had faced Jomini and Clausewitz: Can war- 
be taught? The question seems trite or profound according 
to our predilection for calling war a science or an art. The 
tendency during the war to regard war as a science, a 
tendency evident not only in the superficial, receives short 
shrift from Foch, as from all his classical predecessors. 

Clausewitz ever regarded war as an art, ever regarded the 
spirit rather than the form; and Jomini stated that “far 
from war being an exact science, war is a dreadful and impas- 
sioned drama.”” Indeed, those who imagined and imagine 
war to be a science would not understand the bearing of 
Foch’s question. A school of war presupposes the possibility 

of teaching how to make war successfully. A science obviously 

can be learned. But can we learn an art, and such an art 

which can somehow steer safely amid this chaos of unforeseen 

horror, violence, and brutality? And Foch substitutes for 

this fundamental and academic question the more practical 

problem of how far can we teach war. War would not be an 

art had it not certain principles ; but he approves Bugeaud’s : 

“There are few absolute principles, but still there are 
some.’’ To discover them we must study “the drama itself. 

Let us look at the actors while they act in the different scenes. 
that compose the play.” It is owing to this method of treating: 
his subject that Foch is prolific of examples of actual battles. 

At times such episodes are treated, as he himself suggests, 

‘under a microscope”; he resorts to “ micro-biology.” At 

other times the illustrations, drawn from history, are 
given with a few masterly strokes, and shine like gleams: 
of light through pages which must seem dul} to the non- 

expert. For though, in his specially written preface, Foch 

describes the book as “un ouvrage élémentaire” and states: 
that his pages might be described: as “ shepherds’ fires, lit on 

a stormy coast, to guide the uncertain seaman,”’ his lectures: 
are only elementary to the expert; and, possessed of few 
graces of style but marked by a ruthless logic, they will find 

few readers, except among that small class who can read 

serious writing seriously. 

Jomini’s “ Nouveau précise de |’art dela Guerre ” was pub-. 
lished in 1837, and the study of strategy has changed but 
little since that day. The point of view may change; 
But Jomini’s analysis. of principles, the first that 
was made in an attempt to systematize strategy, remains 
fundamentally untouched. Foch’s plan was, while syn- 
thesizing the work of his predecessors and thereby showing 
their unity, to analyze still further and present his students 
with the simplest generalizations. He was not an innovator. 
His roots in the French school are obvious; and we find 
him quoting his predecessors, Maillard and Bonnal, just as: 
he quotes Moltke, Willisen, and Clausewitz. But his theme 
in this book, which Mr. Belloc invests with its first English 
dress, allows him the liberty to stand well above his subject 
and select with a nice precision those few ‘“ shepherds’ fires ”’ 
which have ever guided the uncertain seamen in navigating 
this stormiest of stormy coasts. The morality of war is not 
a question which concerns him ; but war is the arena in which 
struggle, not guns, bombs, poisonous gases, and the other 
infernal accompaniments, but moral forces. In the terrible 
maelstrom in which man appears the shuttlecock of 
tremendous natural forces, in which even the primal 
elements, earth and air and water, are all torn and riven and 
shattered, Foch sees still the dominant spirit of man supreme. 
Modern war is characterized by the “ever-increasing pre- 
dominance of the human factor.’”’ Superior forces achieve 
their end by superior “moral force.” We may draw con- 
clusions in the class-room as to the feasibility of storming 
such a position; but our inference is at the mercy of the 
ultimate variable—the human spirit. “Any ground may be 
successfully stormed by the enemy if it is not defended by 
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PE® BRADLEY 


- _ Sole Proprietor W.Dennis Bradley 
Civil, Military & Naval Jauors. 


COLOUR and LIFE, 
By H. DENNIS BRADLEY. 


T is a sign of the times that when he sets out to choose his mufti 
the deinobilised man demands colour. 

Psychologically, it is only natural. For too long he has been 
living in a world of hideous drab, and his whole nature craves 
for relief. And clothes have an effect. on the wearer. 

Just before war broke out we were undergoing a similar reac- 
tion against drabness. The season of 1914 had been remarkable 
for a mild revolution against the dreary old Victorian conven- 
tions which bound the male to drabs and greys and blacks; man, 
possibly influenced by the example of woman, had discovered that, 
after all, even he could exchange drabness for light, and feel 
unashamed. 

But in spite of his cravings, it would have been long before 
the ordinary tradition-hampered man would have dared on his 
own initiative; he is a timid beast, sartorially, and has to be 
guided. Therefore, manufacturers were approached and instructed 
to provide cleverly subdued blendings ot rich subtle colours, and 
the ordinary man did not realise that he was walking the dusty 
pavement literally in purple and gold. : 

All he was aware of was that his garments pleased him and 
gave him emotions he had never experienced from blacks and 
greys. And, as his taste began to awaken, he found that there 
were opportunities for individualism in his attire which pleased 
him. To ve able to call for a mixture of russet brown and peacock 
blue, indigo and purple, or pheasant and violet, and to be con- 
scious that there would be nothing in the finished garment to 
call for busman’s ribaldry, tickled his pride and flattered his 
nascent artistic sense. 





* o * 

That was in 1914. . Then war came and a world of drab 
and mud. And for nearly five years Art, Beauty, Joy, and Life 
have been things of no account. 

Now, after years of this horrible world, this death in life, 
Youth has returned with a fierce loathing of ugliness, clamouring 
for colour, for brightness, for light and joy 

* * * 


* 

This House will again produce its own exclusive materials in 
the near future. Meanwhile, the present stock can only claim 
to be the best in design the manufacturers have been able to 
make during war time. And the prices are not absolutely wicked. 
Lounge Suits from £8 18s. 6d.; Dinner Suits from £12 12s.; Over- 
coats from £10 10s 

TWO ESTABLISHMENTS ONLY 


14 OLD BOND STREET. W.@ 
11:15 SOUTHAMPTON WC 





























BELSIZE 


\ Féstimonial Series = 


July 5, 1917. 
“‘rol12 Belsize Van, 1914 Model” 
‘7 take this opportunity of informing you that 
this is the first time I have had to overhaul this 
van after having covered 36,000 miles.” 
—extract from letter rom Mansfield. 
ROMPT and speedy delivery 
P for six days each week all the 
year round, characterise the 
service rendered by the writer of 
the above testimonial. In the en- 
deavour to give the best attention 
\ to his customers’ needs he chose 
5) the Belsize Light Van as the 
solution of the delivery problem. 





That his confidence was not mis- 
placed is evidenced in his written 
\ ( testimony after nearly three years 


of ownership. 
a * 










At present no new vehicles can be 
supplied. This testimonial-series of 
advertisements being used merely to 
make public the satisfaction of 
Belsize owners. 

When the time comes to consider 
after-war needs remember Belsize 
reputation—and order Belsize Cars 
for Pleasure or Commerce. 

Be.sizze Motors Lrp. 
W Clayton — Manchester 
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rifle-fire, that is by watchful, active men.” Strategy is “but 
a question of will and common-sense.” To make great 
generals we must feed their intelligence and their will. They 
must be so steeped in the principles of war, as seen in its 
history, that their intellects function instinctively, and since 
it is the strife of wills that makes a battle, the successful 
general must have indomitable will. 

Foch sees the two great changes in war of to-day as the 
nationalizing of the conflict, so that it is all that is charac- 
teristic of a nation that now makes war, and the turning of 
the réle of war to its natural logical purpose, the art of 
achieving a decision. Both changes came to birth in the 
French Revolution, and, unless war is to be shackled as the 
necessary instrument of international order like a police 
force, there is no turning back the’ clock. Unless we can do 
away with conscription we shall have national wars—i.e.,whole 
nations at war with all that this has shown itself to mean. 
War must not last long; “ otherwise it will remain without 
result.’’ It is this conclusion to which the militarists close 
A war which involves the whole of the great 
organised nations of to-day must be long. But if long they 
must be unproductive, “without result ”’—i.e., without 
favorable result even for the victor. Foch assumes this, and 
he is right; since the conclusion is immediately evident. 
And every lesson of the war reinforces his assumption. 

It is from the point of view of the war that Foch’s book 
derives an adventitious interest. In its pages we find inevit- 
ably the explanation of much that most people found obscure 
at the time. ‘“ While concentrating oneself, a commander must 
try to maintain dispersion among the enemy.’’ This explains 
the first French attack in Alsace in August, 1914. In dis- 
cussing Napoleon’s criticism of the generals opposed to him: 
“They see too many things at the same time ; I only see one, 
namely, the masses. I try to destroy them, feeling sure that 
the accessories will then tumble down of themselves.’’ Foch 
points the moral of all dispersive efforts, so completely shown 
in this war: ‘‘ they end in impotence.”’ 


their eyes. 


And we can see the 
true Foch, the victor at Fére Champenoise, in Flanders, at 
Soissons, and in the whole of the West in a hundred state- 
ments scattered through the book. ‘‘ You must fight with all 
your forces.” “In proportion as the «lecision comes nearer, all 
these reserves stream towards the point of attack... and 
thus bring into play all available forces.’’ It is this sound 
grasp of fundamentals and invincible resolution which dis- 
tinguishes Foch not only from the British generals but even 
from his French colleagues. With the same knowledge they 
might stultified all their efforts by  irresolu- 
tion; or with the same resolution they neglected the know- 
ledge which should have been instinctive in them. It remains 
to be said that it would be a solecism to measure Mr. Belloc’s 
translation as a merely competent piece of work, and yet 


have 


judged by the higher test, it is not wholly satisfying. ‘‘ A 
most offensive campaign,’’ is an offence to the ears. ‘‘ The 


rank and situation of an Empire” is surely not correct. 


These blemishes while they do not destroy the value of the 
book tend to create irritation. But for the reader who wishes 
to find an introduction to the fundamentals of war, with 
copious illustrations from historic battles, we may safely 
recommend this book as the most satisfying that has yet 
appeared. 


THE TRIUMPH OF LISTER AND JENNER. 


“fhe Doctor in War.” By Woops Hurcuinson, M.A., M.D. 


(Cassell. 7s. 6d.) 


Tuis book, written by an American doctor, is a record of a 
technical triumph. It fills the reflective reader with 
thoughts and ideas mixed to the point of chaos. For four 
solid years, civilized man has focussed nine-tenths of his 
talents on the destruction of life, and coincidently ‘has 
devoted the remaining one-tenth to the nullifying or m:ini- 
mising of this work. What can be done with such a species? 
Dr. Hutchinson’s book is concerned only with that one-tenth 
of the human effort which has been concentrated on the work 
of neutralizing all the rest of human activity. And, for the 
sake of clearness, to say nothing of sanity, the reader also 
will be well advised for a moment to focus his mind on this 
part to the temporary exclusion of the other. 

The medical profession has indeed, something to be 
proud of. The summarized facts which Dr. Hutchinson 





quotes are convincing, often, indeed, amazing. Previous to 
the Russo-Japanese war, less than one-sixth of the deaths in 
armies were caused in battle or by wounds. At least five: 
sixths were due to disease. In the war which has just ended} 


the ratio has been about sixteen deaths in battle to one due! 


to disease. 


“ Disease as a factor in the army death-rate has 


been almost wiped out, completely so in the sense that the: 


amount of sickness in the camp and the deaths from disease 
at the front has been barely half what it was in barracks 
in times of peace.’’ Typhoid fever alone, which caused five 
times as many deaths as battle wounds did in the Spanish- 


American war, and nearly twice as many in the Boer war,’ 
“ According to its former pre-: 


has been nearly eliminated. 
valence, we should have had 300,000 cases a year on tthe 
British Western front alone, while as a matter of fact, we 
have had only 2,000 cases all told, during three years among 
some 3,000,000 men.’’ Dr. Hutchinson attributes this 


almost incredible reduction to anti-typhoid vaccination. 


And ‘he gives a few figures which the anti-vaccinators must ' 


dispose of if they are to make out their case. His principal 


facts in this matter may be thus summarized: (1) The’ 
American Army has had scarcely a death from typhoid in. 
the six years since anti-typhoid vaccination was made com-. 


pulsory and complete. 


(2) Both the French and the German , 


Armies suffered heavily from typhoid during the first year ' 


of the war, less than 10 per cent. of them being vaccinated. 
They then set about full and complete vaccination of their 


forces, and within six months typhoid had almost vanished, | 
although no further improvement had been made in the' 


sanitary conditions of either army. (3) The typhoid rate 
among the small unvaccinated minority of the English troops 
was ten times as great as among the millions of vaccinated, 
and the death-rate nearly forty times as great. 

This success, though in its degree surprising to the laity, 
is in accord with current medical anticipation and resulted 
from the application of currently accepted medical opinion. 


But even the deaths from battle, in spite of the terrible new | 


instruments of slaughter that have been introduced, have 
been relatively less than in previous. wars. 
of the wounded who survive six hours, 90 per cent. 
recover; and of those who arrive at the base hospitais, 
98 per cent. get well. Barely 2 per cent. of the 
wounded are crippled or permanently disabled. And this 
second great’ victory over the death-rate of the war, due to 
the treatment and handling of wounds, has been won largely 
by the throwing over of one of the current prejudices of the 
surgical profession, and the reversion to the original theory 
and practice introduced by Lister. In spite of the fact that 
over 90 per cent. of all wounds in the war were from shell 
fragments and consequently for the most part “ huge, ragged, 
irregular, and horribly infected,’’ 80 per cent. of all the 
wounded were able to return to the front in a little over 
forty days, and of all the wounded who reached the base 
hospitals 98 per cent. recovered. Yet, even as recently as 
the American Civil War, the death-rate among the wounded 
was over 20 per cent. 

These wonderful results are largely due to the general 
adoption of what is known as the Carrel treatment. 
Roughly, this consists in the trimming away of all badly 
damaged tissues, followed by the continual irrigation of the 
wound with an antiseptic fluid, strong enough to kill the 
germs of putrefaction. Needless to say, so revolutionary a 
reversion had a hard fight for recognition. But the facts 
and results were so obvious that even the most conservative 
and conventional surgeon was perforce converted. “It was 
entirely against our modern and already traditional practice 
and ideas to attempt to use antiseptics for the purpose of 
killing the geims in wounds. A hundred eager objections 
were made to prove at once that any antiseptic fluid was 
necessarily a }oison to cell-life, and must be far more 
dangerous to th> cells of the patient’s body than to the 
germs.’’ How uviversal was this prejudice is shown by the 
fact that it had already become an accepted dogma among 
the more opinionated laity. Thus, so recently as January of 
last year, when the Carrel method was actually saving 
hundreds if not thousands of lives a week, a distinguished 
littérateur referred in THe Nation to “the now completely 
exploded blunder that made Lister famous’’; “ Lister’s 
theory of antiseptic surgery was shallow and stupid in its 
conception and disastrous in its practice,’ And again, “the 


“The . 
doctor’s control over wound-infections is so masterly, that, 
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“We shall recuperate 
and make a fresh start !”’ 


Foch said this after the crushing 
disaster of March, 1918—and in six 
months the War was won. 





Let us apply the same spirit to the lesser 
disasters of life —to the disaster of impaired 
health, for example. Perhaps you have had 
Flu and cannot get rid of its depressing after- 
effects—nervous exhaustion and sleepless- 
ness—gastric dyspepsia weakened will-power 
and that terrible “ influenza feeling”? which 
is so difficult to shake off. 


Say to yourself: “I will recuperate and 
make a fresh start!”’ And start at once by 
taking that grand recuperative 


SANATOGEN 


THE GENUINE FOOD-TONIC 


Ask your chemist to-day for a 5/9 tin of Sanatogen. 
You will be surprised at the help it gives you in re- 
freshing and invigorating the tired enfeebled nerves 
— toning the appetite and digestion — and providing just 
those nourishing recuperative elements which your 
body requires. 


But be sure you get genuine Sanatogen, manufactured by 
Genatosan, Ltd. (British Purchasers of Sanatogen Co.), 12, 
Chenies Street, London, W.C. r.— Chairman: The Viscoun- 
tess Rhondda. (Note: Later on Sanatogen will be re-named 
Genatosan.) 
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( Get the best brand of aspirin | 
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SELFRIDCE AND COMPANY LTD. 

THE annual general meeting of this company was held on 
February 2)st, 1919. Mr. H. Gordon Selfridge presided, and in 
moving the adoption of the report and accounts, said that the 
returns were much greater thai ever before, and the profits also 
were somewhat higher than those of last year. ‘lhe percentage 
of gross profits was, however, cecidediy less than previously, 
showing that they had not taken advantage of an advancing 
market to get a higher gross profit. 

Ihe expenses, too, were tar higher in aggregate than ever 
before—the chief item of increase being the pay-roll, which had 
risen at a very rapid rate. This rise had been voluntary on 
their part, and had more than kept pace with increased cost of 
living. 

if there could be eliminated from the actions of employers 
a lot of the selfishness which too often ailowed them to see 
questions of difference from their own standpoint only, and from 
the actions of emp.oyees, that too often evident spirit of opposi- 
tion to the business with which they were associated—opposition 
to its decisions and to its policies—if both of these elements of 
human nature could be eliminated, much of the difficulty between 
so-called capital and labour would disappear. A spirit of good- 
will, of absolute justice on each side, of friendliness and co- 
operation between employer and employees was greatly to be 
desired, but both sides must do their full share in dispersing 
these qual:ties, and the employer must see that the paymaster 
is instructed to do his duty in placing in the weekly pay envelope 
its fair proportion of the com of the realm. Seltisnuess and 
jealousy—two yellow streaks in the human make-vup—were 
usualy the guilty factors and responsible for most trouble, and 
until we all become sufficiently civilized to shake at least, in 
part, those unfortunate elements out of our natures, we were 
going to suffer accordingly. ‘The excelent results which it had 
been the privilege of their business to attain during the past 
ten years were largely due to the delightful spirit of earnest 
loyalty, of enthusiasm, of trying to do things always better, of 
happily working together, and of the esprit de corps of their 
great staff of whom they had fair reason to be very proud. 

Now that the war was over he felt certain that their business 
would spring ahead, Governmental control was always a handicap 
to business, and it was with much relief that men of affairs all 
over the kingdom saw those who had well and unselfishly per- 
formed the unhappy but necessary duty of officially coutroliing 
the departments of commerce, rapidly surrendering those duties. 
Soon things would, he hoped, be running more nearly normal, 
aid from then on the success of each individual, of each 
business, and of the united commerce of the eitire Empire, 
would depend upon the ability, good judgment, nerve, and 
splendid hard work which was associated with the undertaking. 











The Natural Foe to Gout, Rheuma- 
tism, Obesity, Constipation and 
Dyspepsia, is 


he 


The Cheltenham Natural Aperient Water. 
In Bottles 1/6 each. From Chemist & Stores. 
Note the name CHELSPA. 




















Captain Bruce Bairnsfather 


writes :—“I greatly appreciate your ‘ De Reszke’ American Cigarettes, I never 
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success of the work of Colonel Sir Almroth Wright during the 
war has not only given the coup de grace to Listerism in 
up-to-date practice, but enabled him to give a_ colossal 
experimental verification of his view that the antiseptic 
sterilization of wounds, surgical or other, is not only impos- 
sible, but would be fatal if it were possible.’’ All of which 
in the light of facts, forms very amusing reading. The facts 
being, as Dr. Hutchinson summarizes them, that “the Carrel 
treatment has done more to save life, to save limbs from 
amputation, to diminish suffering and hasten recovery than 
any other surgical procedure of the war. For instance, one 
of the best known American surgeons in France has the proud 
record of treating a thousand successive cases of serious frac- 
tures under a modified Carrel method, with four amputations 
only; and the position of ‘his hospital was such that only 
grave cases, fully one-third of them raising serious question 
of the need of amputation, were sent to it.’’ 

This interesting book is full of facts and figures as re- 
markable as those here quoted. Thus one is left reflecting 
that if, with nine-tenths of available human energy devoted 
to the business of killing and wounding men, the science and 
skill of the small minority can go far to neutralize their evil 
work, how great might be the result if the two forces joined 
hands and co-operated in furthering the physical well-being 
of mankind! 

H. R. 
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* Midas and Son.” 
net.) 

“Dinny of the Doorstep.” 
Press. 6s. net.) 

“The Odyssey of a Torpedoed Tramp.” 
stable. 6s. net.) 


TRAGEDIES. 


By STEPHEN MCKENNA. (Methuen. Ss. 


By k. F. Purvon. (The Talbot 


By Y. 


(Con 


Att these three novels are tragedies; they reveal widely 
ilifferent strata of modern life, as different as gravel from 
vranite; they are gathered into this column quite fortui 
tously, the enly principle of selection being their quality, 
and all three tragedies are the chirect, 


immeciate 


avoidable, and 
modern 
Combining all these phenomena 
together, what a remarkable testimony this is! Posterity 
will, indeed, travel literary 
palliation, panegyric, but an 
records of our 
reveal a mass of evidence from 
word of the best minds of the com- 
munity to show that the historical comment of the future 
will be largely 


consequence of a single cause 


commercial civilization. 
impatiently through vast 
support, and 
research into the = lay 


areas of 
exhaustive 
period wall assuredly 


the written 


Literature 
must and should take reckoning of the environment in which 
it unnaturally finds itself, or literature will and deserves 
to lose itself as the prey of those two forces, superficially 
apart but radically complementary 
popular pressman, : 

Mr. MeKenna’s new book, like a good deal of his work, 
is complex in appeal and patchy in quality. It is complex, 
because the mind of its author is divided against itself, part 


superfluous. It is better so. 


the professor and the 


of it, clever, cynical, hard, and metallic, not disdaining to 
exploit deliberately theatrical devices which will deceive 
some minds, and part responding to a simpler native strength 
aml vigor, which graps its material, makes the. most of it, 
and adjusts it to a certain steadiness of vision. The quality 
because the forces, so far from tempering and har- 
Mr. McKenna, 


that is to say, possesses considerable power, but that power 


Is patchy 
monizing each other, are at continual feud, 


is like a stream constantly diverted from achieving its fullesi 
and freest mobility. Midas himself (Sir Aylmer Lansing) is 
a multi-millionaire, with an income of over a millior a year. 
On his death, this appalling burden descends upon his son, 
Deryk, impressionable, highly strung, gifted, and whose 
intricate mechanism of character is thrown out of gear and 
finally wrecked by the despairing consciousness that he 
cannot spend or divert or master the wealth to which he is 
a slave. Deryk kills himself on the very day of the declara- 
tion of war 
whose 


falling from the roof of the great mansion 


elaborate furnishing had bitten an imperceptible 
There is a kind of 
Deryk’s person- 


ality is throughout treated pathologically, and in a society 


morsel out of his monstrous riches. 
double motive running through this theme. 





whose unsound members undoubtedly outnumber its sound, 
the author is thoroughly justified. Then there is the money. 
The interest and subtlety of its control over Deryk (and sym- 
bolieally over the human >tity) are that Deryk both can 
and cannot use it. Even the portion that he can use plunges 
him through évery opportunity, experience, and sensation 
and leaves him half-drowned and gasping upon a barren 
shore of exhaustion and disillusion. It would be begging 
the question to say that Deryk could have used this money, 
if he had had some purpose, some conviction upon which his 
money might be fed. The point is (and here Mr. McKenna 
is at his most impressive) that, with such a man as Deryk, 
and afflicted with such a curse, the lack of any such purpose 
was inevitable. The money towers over Deryk like a malig- 
nant genie. 

Here, again, transiated into modern terms, is the 
old traditonal material of Dr. Faustus: here, we exclaim, 
is a fresh insight and an audacious workmanship which, 
preoccupied with a problem which has exercised mankind 
for centuries under widely different circumstances and in a 
variety of settings, have achieved a highly creditable victory 
over a particularly modern and intensified phase of that 
problem. On the other hand, Mr. McKenna lacks delicacy 
of touch and comes.a bad cropper over Deryk’s father. He, 
indeed, is nothing more than a mechanical and legendary 
stage figure and therefore tedious and without that signifi- 
cant relationship with his son which Mr. McKenna tries 
hard to work out. Then, again, when Deryk has revolted 
against his father and is earning his own living by jour- 
nalism in London, and Dina Penrose, his love, who is also 
earning hers, feeble in character as she is, asks him to 
marry her, his refusal upon a worn-out novelistic device 
creates an artificial and arbitrary situation which disturbs 
our enjoyment of a large canvas so clearly and pointedly 
managed. Nor have the subsidiary characters (except for the 
charming figures of the Stornaways, uncle and niece) stepped 
out from the shop-window. But, for all these reservations, 
“ Midas and Son”’ isa striking piece of work, and a firm 
and virile (if none too sympathetic) working out of Samuel 
Butler’s adaye—that what was wrong with money was the 
lack and the excess of it. 

Miss Purdon’s book in its quieter, more delicate and less 
forcible way, is every bit as good as, if not better than, 
Mr. McKenna’s. It is not exactly a tale, but an intimate 
biography of “ Dinny,” the little Dublin gamin, his detiant 
sister, their grandmother, and drunken stepmother, 
who all live in in one of those unspeakable tenements of the 
capital which are and always will be an outrage upon civili- 
zation until they are utterly abolished. The temptation to 
sentimentalize such a theme is acute, but this Miss Purdon’s 
fine and true sense of values has, but for a trifling scene or 
two here and there (most of all at the close of the book), very 
happily avoided. This sure piloting is no doubt what makes 
her account so extraordinarily moving and convincing. Pity, 
irony, andpathos are self created, not cultured ina forcing- 
house of emotion and thrust in a vulgar bouquet upon the 
reader. The dazedness of this unhappy child, boxed up in 
an environment which he cannot understand and for which 
he is so cruelly unfitted, is entirely true, both to life and to 
feeling. Miss Purdon, too, is so unswervingly right in her 
perception. Hardly before, in any modern novel, have we 
been made to appreciate so precisely of what materials are 
constructed the paving-stones of hell. They are, indeed, 
the good offices of the worthy people who get the Dinnys of 
this world into their devastatingly benevolent clutches. For 
all its gentleness, its lack of rancour and its studious re- 
straint, or perhaps because of them, “Dinny of the Door- 
step”’ is as terrible and accusing a revelation of the skeleton 
in our cupboard as any we remember to have read. 

“The Odyssey of a Torpedoed Tramp” 
level than the others. 


is on a lower 
Its effect, too, is somewhat compro- 
mised by political references and judgments better suited 
to the intelligent and discerning columns of the Northcliffe 
Press. Yet, in its way, it is a vivid, truthful, scathing and 
telling book. It relates, in the epistolary form, the expe- 
riences of a’merchant seaman in a battered old French 
tramp steamer carrying cargoes for the Allies during the 
war. Nobody can read it without realizing to the fullest 
and bitterest draught the shameful incompetence, futility, 
and greed of the officials and owners of our merchant shipping 
without the incredible exertions and hardships of which 
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the war must have been lost. Indeed, when one puts this 
simple, modest record beside the “hubris” of the men who 
now boast of victory and sent these honest sailors 
so frequently and so unnecessarily to their death, it seems a 
case for hysterical laughter. We hope this book will have a 
very wide circulation, for if it does not open the eyes of a 
befooled public to the combined heroism and exploitation for 
mean and foolish ends of these seafaring folk, surely nothing 
can. 





BOOKS IN BRIEF. 


“ Phe Twilight Drummers, and Other Sketches.” By ASHLEY 
Gipson. (Allen & Unwin.) 


Turse sketches are of unequal merit, but at their best 
they have a poetic quality, an emotional and imaginative 
force, without any strain of artificial realism. To those of us 
whose knowledge of Africa near the Line is owed to travellers’ 
tales—with particular memory of the inimical land of 
“Heart of Darkness’—Mr. Gibson’s tropical impressions 
bear the stamp of truth. The author creates an atmosphere 
of a sinister world, where the nights are foreboding and cor- 
ruptible and the days delusory and mocking. He is especi- 
ally successful in his macabre study of the Resthouse, and 
in his story of the great hunter’s tragedy. 


~ * * 


‘* Musings and Memories of a Musician.” 
HENSCHEL. (Macmillan. 12s. 6d.) 


By Sir GEORGE 


THis is the story of a happy life. Apparently nothing 
ever went wrong in the triumphant career of Sir George 
Henschel. Success followed him from his beginning in 
Silesia to his retirement to a British estate with the honor 
of a British title. We get a pleasing picture of his childhood 
in Breslau, where his musical tastes were inspired by the 
bands in the beer-gardens and milk-gardens. It was a city 
of artistic people, and musical life particularly was active 
and initiative. At the age of twelve Henschel was one of 
Wandelt’s “show” pupils at a concert in Berlin, and three 
years before that he had sung in public. Everything was 
fortunate in his education. Franz Liszt welcomed him at 
his ‘“‘ At Homes,’’ where he met and heard Anton Rubinstein, 
Carl Tansig, and Hans von Bilow. On every page of this 
gossipy narrative we meet some famous composer, player, 
painter, or poet. We see much of Brahms, who thought 
highly of Henschel as singer and composer. Edwin Abbey, 
Alma Tadema, Hallé, Burne-Jones, Huxley, Elgar, George 
Kliot, Henry James, Paderewski (for whom Sir George 
Henschel conducted the concert which introduced him to 
the English public), and Whistler, all come into the story. 


” * + 


‘Sport and Science on the Sino- Mongolian Frontier.” 
By A. DE C. SOWERBY. (Melrose. 12s. 6d. net.) 


“Our experiences,” says ‘the author of this collecting 
record in Inner Mongolia and the province of Shansi, “ were 
typical of what a hunter in these parts usually goes through.”’ 
It is no less typical of what the reader of them has to go 
through. We suppose there are people who enjoy the 
accounts of scientific specimen-hunters who are surely and 
rapidly exterminating the wild life of this earth, or such 
picture-books (a dead beast or bird lying in front 
and the manly biped behind, one foot negligently advanced 
and one hand grasping a gun) would not be issued. Possibly, 
they satisfy a kind of vicarious appetite for slaughter. At 
any rate, until there are no more victims for “ collectors ” 
to slay, or Western civilization becomes less bar- 
barous (a less likely contingency) we suppose we shall 
have to put up with them. Among the more attractive 
features of this work are graphic descriptions of the pro- 
longed death-struggles of wounded deer; thirty pages of a 
catalogue of the “ specimens ”’ shot, and narratives of bustard- 
killing, the splendid bird that not so very long ago peopled 
our own country, before ardent collectors of Mr. Sowerby’s 
sort had clapped a glass case over tthe last of them. On 
page 71, the psychologist rather than the traveller will be 
intrigued ‘to read the following : “Swish ! Down from the blue 





or 


vault of heaven swoops a fierce hawk. There is a flutter, a tiny 
cry of distress, and away goes the cruel marauder, bearing in 
his talons the mangled and lifeless form of one of the lively 
little tits.” Nature is so dreadfully savage. 





Che Beek in the Citp. 


WHat with influenza and high prices and the Board of Trade 
embargoes and the increasing chaos caused by our famine 
blockade in Central Europe, there has not been much to 
encourage the City. Perhaps that is one of the reasons why 
the Stock Exchange is trying to be so cheerful about Mexico. 
There are, in fact, some indications of a movement in the United 
States to rehabilitate the Monroe Doctrine and to devote 
American energy to the rehabilitation of Mexico’s finances. A 
rather umportant international committee has been constituted 
representing American, British, and French interests, to 
protect holders of Mexican railway and Mexican Government 
securities which have been rising for some time in consequence 
of a belief that Mexico will, before long, be able to resume 
exports and payment of interest. Auother source of anxiety is 
caused by a report that the Treasury is contemplating a 
scientific graduated tax on industrial profits in place of the 
present Excess Profits Duty. On the week, however, there 
has been a slight improvement in gilt-edged securities, and 
there 1s also a tendency among investors to favor Chinese, 
Japanese, Brazilian, and Argentme securities on the ground 
that these countries will not have to bear the awful burden of 
war taxation. On Wednesday it was announced that the Belgian 
Government has found it necessary to issue two new 5 per cent. 
loans of 40 millions sterling apiece. ‘The price of issue is to 
be 95. 


THE MEXICAN COMMITTEE. 

Ail who have financial interests in Mexico will welcome the 
announcement of Messrs. Morgan Grenfell & Co. that an inter- 
national committee has been constituted for the purpose of pro- 
tecting the holders of securities of the Mexican Republic and 
of the various railway systems of Mexico, and generally of such 
other enterprises as have their field of action in Mexico. The 
Committee will be prepared to take such further steps as may 
seem wise in order to afford counsel and aid to investors who 
hold interests in Mexico. The Committee will be prepared to 
take such further steps as may seem wise in order to afford 
counsel and aid to investors who hold interests in Mexico. 
The British representatives on this Committee are to be: 
Mr. Laurence Currie, Glyn Mills Currie and Co.; Sir 
Clarendon Hyde, S. Pearson & Son, Lid.; Mr. E. R. 
Peacock, Chairman of the Bondhoiders’ Committee of the 
Mexico Tramways and the Mexican Light and Power group of 
companies; Mr. Vivian H. Smith, Morgan Grenfell & Co.; Mr. 
Vincent W. Yorke, Chairman of the Mexican Railway Company. 
It is a satisfactory representation. The Committee is not yet 
prepared to announce a definite programme of procedure, but 
in general its function will be to inform itself as fully as pos- 
sible as to the existing conditions in Mexico with a view to 
such positive action as may be taken whenever circumstances 
permit. Especial care has been taken, Messrs. Morgan & Gren- 
fell announce, as to the composition of the Committee upon a 
broad international basis, so as thereby to ensure so far as may 
be joint and united action by security holders in all three coun- 
tries concerned—namely, the United States of America, Great 
Britain, and France. The United States Department at Wash- 
ington and the Foreign Offices respectively of the British and 
French Governments have been advised of the formation of the 
Committee. 


HARRODS AND SELFRIDGES. 

London’s two great shopgoers’ paradises, Selfridges and 
Harrods, have done well in the past year, as is shown by the 
reports now available for the twelve months ended January 
31st, 1919. 

Selfridge’s profits rose from £258,763 to £322,285, but the 
ordinary dividend was not raised beyond the 7 per cent. paid 
in the previous year . The ordinary shares are privately held, 
and the financial policy adopted this"year, as previously, of 
generously writing down assets, is a sound model for many other 
concerns. ‘The preference shares ai their present price of 1} 
yield £5 6s. 8d. per cent., and are attractive, for this is a net 
yield, the dividend being paid free of tax. The wonderful 
advance of the company—in 1912-13 profits were only £104,000— 
is a tribute to the able management and policy of Mr. Gordon 
Selfridge. Harrods, too, have done welt. An interesting feature 
of the report is the extinction of the founders’ shares. A sum 
of £27,514 is carried to reserve, making that fund up to 
£1,547,950, and £50,000 allotted to a ‘‘ special contingencies and 
development fund.’’ 

Harrods’ dividend is raised from 15 per cent. to 17} per 
cent., and is paid on an increased capital, an issue of ordinary 
shares having been made in connection with the extinction of 
founders’ shares. The balance-sheet shows a rise of about 
£220,000 in deposits to £940,000. These large deposits are a 
feature of Harrods’ finance which are looked upon askance by 
some financial critics. 


LUCELLUM. 








